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^EMPSEY & ^ARROLL'S ^TABLISHMENT. 



ILLUSTRATKD 

(from photographic views). 



"T^EMPSEY & CARROLL are the largest manufacturers of Fine vStationery in the 
si-' world. Their establishment is complete in all of its appointments ; the magnitude 
of their business facilities can best be portrayed by facts. 

Their Manufacturing, Engraving and Shipping Departments occupy the two upper 
floors of their building, each floor being loo feet in depth by 38 feet in width. 

Their Steam Letter-press Printing Department is in the basement, and occupies 100 
feet by 38 feet. 

Their Sales Department (the handsomest in this city) is one hundred feet deep. 

This whole establishment covers a space 400 feet in length by 138 feet in width, 
being 55,200 square feet of room. 

One hundred thousand ($100,000) dollars has been invested in the plant of this 
grand establishment ; one hundred and fifty (150) people are employed in the various 
departments, presenting an array of figures of no small pretentions. All this has been 
accomplished within the last ten years. 

To convey correct ideas and present facts, can best be done by the illustrations on 
the following pages, made from photographs. 

The various departments are twenty in number. The descriptions, on the opposite 
pages to the cuts, will be instructive reading, and a home visit to Dempsey & Carroll's 
establishment. 



(DEMPSEY & CARROLL.) 

A WORK DEVOTED TO ART STATIONERY, AND CORRECT FORMS IN USE BY 
FASHIONABLE SOCIETY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 



"Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A FOOL in fashion, BUT A FOOL THAT'S OUT." YOUNG. 



WORD PICTURES. 

A SELECTION OF POEMS, FORMING A CASKET OF PEARLS AND DIAMONDS, 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER VOLUME. 



COMPILED AND PROMOTED BY 

aeORGE D. CARROLL. 



Copyrighted by Dempsey & Carroll, 1890. 



PUBLISHED BY 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

THE ART STATIONERS, 
UNION SQUARE, (south-west CORNER.) 

r^w York City. 
^890. 
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PHOTO EMGRAVIIVG. 



Dempsey & Carroll's Window. 

Dempsey & Carroll's Old Building, Burnt Decem- 
ber Sth, i88g. 

Dempsey & Carroll's New Building, Finished May 
ist, 1890. 

Dempsey & Carroll's Delivery Wagons. 

" " Office and Reception Rooms. 

" ■' Sales Department. 

" " Commercial Department. 

" Studio and Art Department. 

" " Engraving Department. 



Dempsey & Carroll's Shipping Department. 

" Stock Room, 

" " Manufacturing Department. 

" Envelope Making. 

" " Envelope and Paper Cutting. 

" " Plate Printing. 

" " Die Embossing. 

" " Steam Printing Presses. 

" Type Setting. 

" " Boiler Room. 

" " Vault and Safe Deposit. 



** But -words are tKings, and small drops of inl<: 
IRallirxg lilce dew upon a thought, produces 
That v^hich malces thousands, 
F*erhaps millions, think," 




EMPSEY & CARROLL'S building was destroyed by fire Sunday Morning, December 8, 1889; 



VJ^HIS book is devoted to Art Stationery, giving correct formulas for all social and ceremonious 
occasions among polite and fashionable people. 

We mark by this souvenir the opening of an establishment complete in all its parts, unapproached 
and unapproachable, noteworthy as applying art of the highest kind to practical utility, and is an epoch 
in the history of Art, and also Business. 

One hundred selections of our writing papers are enclosed as a book of reference for one desiring 
to be in good form in elegant correspondence, and wishing the latest of the novelties. 

Imported Escretoire fvirnishings of exquisite artistic fancy. Sterling Silver Mounted Portfolios, 
Card Cases, Pocketbooks, Etc. , the most tasteful and choicest in the city. * 

Embellishments of Coats of Arms, Heraldic Devices, Crests, Monograms, Etc., in workmanship 
of perfect skill. 

Out salesroom is the drawing-room salesroom of the world, our clerks gentlemen, who, being daily 
in contact with the latest thoughts on matters relating to our business, can be consulted as authority. 
Our studios have designers who are artists ; our manufacturing department, men most careful and 
thorough; machines and appliances the best that advanced science and invention have produced. 

The thirty-five thousand card plates and twenty-five thousand dies belonging to our patrons are 
stored in a fire-proof vault, built by us under the sidewalk, a protection against all possibility of loss, 
damage by fire, or any casualty. 

Our whole establishment is entirely remodeled, and acknowledged by competent authority to be 
the largest and most complete in the country. With our increased facilities, we excel in workmanship, 
materials and prompt delivery. 

Our Sales Department and Manufactory are always open to our patrons, schools, and the public for 
inspection and their instruction. 



rebuilt and reoccupied bv them May 1, 1890. 




GEORGE D. CARROLL. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
Union Square (South-west Corner), 
New York City. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, THE ART STATIONERS' 



TRADE MARK 




iONSISTS of a circle, surroanded by a garter, svirmounted by a helmet ; a palm branch, and 



THE CIRCLE contains two coats of arms emblazoned in their proper colors, the garter bears 
their business motto, " LET him who merits bear the palm." the palm leaf is emblematic 
of their business standing, the lions rampant, what they dare and do as the art stationers. 

Their trademark is on the sign over their elegant show window ; it is also on their handsome 
delivery wagons and on the boxes in which they pack their stationery, and, wherever seen, locates 
their corporate name and place of business, and denotes excellence. 



N photographing our delivery wagons we chose, as the most desirable location, the south-west 



0/ corner of Union Square Park. We placed our wagons near Lincoln's Monument in the fore- 
ground, with our bulding as the back-ground. Thus, our place of business, Lincoln's Monument 
and surroundings present a picture and combination, so associating the various objects, that our 
store may easily be found by new customers. 

Our Delivery Wagons were built under special instructions that they should be recherche — 
unsurpassed in New York city — decorated with our trademark, representative of our establishment. 
We deem them artistic and a success. 



two lions rampant as supporters. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S DELIVERY WAGONS. 




r 




DEAP^eV ^ (ARROLL. 



OFFICE AND RECEPTION ROOM. 




EMPSEY & CARROLL'S Office and Reception Room, represented on the opposite page, is 
one of the finest in this city. 



It is a space set apart for the officers of the company and PATRONS' USE. In this 
richly decorated place, customers will find a table with paper, envelopes, pen and ink, with our 
messenger, telephone and telegraph calls always at their service. For ladies or gentlemen, this 
office will be found of great convenience when shopping, or when said requisites are desired, 
because of the thorough absence of all embarrassing associations. 

The office is sitviated at the entrance of the store, divided off by brass stanchions and a 
silk rope ; hard-wood floor, covered with rugs ; antique oak furniture, hangings of velvet ; mirror, 
ten feet high ; bronze pedestals, holding bronze ornaments, offering to the eye a pleasing, rich 
and tasty place, the use of which is at the service of Dempsey & Carroll's Patrons. 



CASHIER'S AND BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT. 

In the re-arranging and re-decorating of our new store, the opportunity was presented for 
artistic embellishment, and, at the same time, to create a space for our cashier and book-keepers 
having space, light, air and close proximity. 

The height of our ceiling and great width of building enabled us to erect, at the extreme 
back portion of our sales department, running forward over the side-wall cases, an artistic balcony 
of horse-shoe shape. 

The gallery, besides being an ornamental addition for use, also has a most pleasing effect to 
the eye, showing artistic taste and adding the crown to this already beautiful business temple. 



DEmPSEV & CARROLI^'S OFFICE AND RECEPTION ROOI»I. 



OUR SALES DEPARTMENT. 



THE DRAWING-ROOM SALES-ROOM OF THE WORLD. 




♦ y^^E claim the above soubriquet for our new Sales Department. It is entirely refitted and 
newly decorated ; replenished with a new stock of goods of imported fancy articles in the 
stationery line, the latest novelties in embellishment of note sheets, with the new shades of note 
papers, and increased facilities for transacting our business. 



We were undaunted by the Fire-King and the calamity caused by his visit, which destroyed our 
beautiful store on Sunday morning, December 8th, i8Sg. It was at that season of the year when our 
trade and business were in the blooming state, and our hopes were freighted with big expectations. It 
was a most unfortunate occurrence ; yet the smoke had hardly died away before, phoenix like, we were 
rising from the ashes. Now we are again afloat in our palatial store, on the sea of public opinion, with 
full knowledge that — 



THE FIRE-KING'S VISIT. 



" There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 
On such a full sea are -we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures." 



With a corps of assistants who are gentlemen and fully versed in the custom of fashionable society, 
we feel assured that the future will be complete with the favors of the public. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROI.I.'S SAr,BS DEPARTMENT, 



COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 



PRINTING OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, CARDS, MENUS, Etc., Etc., 

♦ LJ DEPARTMENT for taking orders for Engraving or Printing, furnishing of appropriate 
qJ JL Designs, the exhibition of Samples of Work we have executed — in fact, a place set apart for 
the interchange of ideas, estimating, etc. 

The business of this department having grown to such a magnitude and the increasing desires to 
obtain something new and novel, emblematical of the business, or something special, growing each year, 
we have fitted up a room (as shown by the cut on the opposite page) unequaled in this city, where can 
be seen samples of our work, and with our able assistants, whose taste, novel ideas and quick 
understanding, will be and are of great assistance in producing that which is wanted. 

Our artists are ever ready to assist in making appropriate designs, and, if requested, suggest good 
ideas. 

A partial list of patrons , as below , are the best endorsers of our productions in Art Work. Estimates 
given, and if your order is entrusted to us it will be executed in good faith, and the material and work, 
as estimated, will be delivered. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR PATRONS. 



Brewster & Co., Carriages, Broadway, 47th and 48th Streets. 

Hexry Killam Co., Carriages, Broadway and 54th Street. 

R. M. Stivers, Carriages, 150 East 31st Street. 

Henry Maillard, Confectioneur, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

C. W. Schumann & Sons, Jewelers, 860 Broadway, cor. 17th St. 

The WnrriNG M'f'g Co. , Silversmiths, Union Square and i6tli St. 

Chas. Casper, Jewelry and Silverware, Union Square and 14th St. 

Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 36 East 14th Street. 

J. S. CoNOVEK & Co., Brass Goods, 30 West 23d Street. 

E. A. Morrison & Son, Dry Goods, 893 Broadway. 

E. J. Denning & Co. , Dry Goods, B'way, 4th Av., 9th & loth Sts, 

Van Tine & Co., Japanese and Oriental Goods, 879 Broadway. 

Thorley, Florist, 1173 and 1175 Broadway. 

Fishel, Adlek & Schwartz, Art Works, 1149 Broadway. 

Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., 32 & 38 West 42d Street. 

Hertek Bros., Furniture and Decorations, 154 Fifth Avenue. 

James W. Bell & Son, Tailors, 172 Fifth Avenue. 

Dougherty, Hertel & Co., Tailors, 174 Fifth Avenue. 

Devlin & Co., Tailors, Union Square, cor. 14th Street. 

Vredenburgh & Brooks, Tailors, 164 Fifth Avenue. 

Parsons, Scarlett & Co., Tailors, 398 Fifth Avenue. 

Pettus & Curtis, Tailors, 224 Fifth Avenue. 

Tredwell, Slote & Co., Tailors, Chambers St. & Broadway. 

Bastable & Mannigan, Tailors, 925 Broadway. 

A. D. Porter's Sons, Tailors, 1125 Broadway. 

John J. Kennedy, Tailor, 864 Broadway. 

Croney & Lent, Tailors, 292 Fifth Avenue. 

Charles Heckman, Tailor, 69 Broadway. 

L. G. Ekicson, Tailor, 394 Fifth Avenue. 

Isaac Walker, Tailor, 275 Fifth Avenue. 

Clark & Co., Tailors' 1129 Broadway, 

Samuel Budd, Mens' Furnishing, Madison Square & 24th Street. 
Thomas Miller & Sons, Mens' Furnishing, 1151 Broadway. 
H. H. Gordon, Tailor, 55 Cliambers Street. 
Worthington, Smith & Co., Importers, 35 East 17th Street. 
Rochester Lamp Co., Lamps, 42 Park Place. 
Hauft Bros., Florists, 224 Fifth Avenue- 



M. & H. Schrenkeisen, M'f rs Fine Furniture, 23 Elizabeth St. 

Tracev, McFarland, Boardman & Platt, Lawyers, 35 Wall St. 

Perrin Freres & Co., Importers, 45 Greene Street. 

Fred de Bary & Co., Champagnes, 43 Warren Street. 

Gilman Collamore & Co., China and Glass, 5th Ave. & 30th St. 

R. Hudnut, Chemist, 925 Broadway , 

The Misses Higgins, Milliners, 140 Fifth Avenue. 

Mlle. Dennin, Milliner, 945 Broadway. 

LiLLiAsHuRD, Milliner, 332 Fifth Avenue. 

Fred Beck & Co., Wall Papers & Decorators, 5th Ave. & 30th St. 

Baldwin & Co., Trunks & Leather Goods, Broadway & 27th St. 

Mme. Egan, Modiste, 3 East 31st Street. 

Miss Jennings, Modiste, 56 East loth Street. 

Dunlap & Co., Hatters, 180 Fifth Avenue. 

Hammerslough Bros., Wholesale Clothiers, 686 Broadway. 

Hammerslough, Saks & Co., Wholesale Clothiers, 98 BleekerSt. 

Alfred Benjamin & Co., Wholesale Clothiers, 104 Bleecker Street. 

Biermann, Heidelberg & Co., Wholesale Clothiers, 618 B'way. 

H. Amy & Co., Brokers, 31 Nassau Street. 

Coffin & Stanton, Brokers, 72 Broadway. 

Bank of America, 46 Wall Street. ^ 

Deutsch Bros., Ladies & Children's Clothing, 5th Ave. & 22nd St. 

Pach Bros., Photographers, Broadway and 22nd Street. 

Tacoma Land Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Kerr Thread Co., Newark, N.J. 

Chickering & Son, Pianos, 130 Fifth Avenue. 

Waterbury Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Robert Graves & Co., Wall Paper, 485 Fifth Avenue. 

Allen Dodworth, School for Dancing, 681 Fifth Avenue. 

W. Alex. Macgregor, School for Dancing, 108 West 55th Street. 

Harris & Nixon, Harness, 13 West 27th Street. 

Union League Club. 

Manhattan Club. 

Manhattan Athletic Club. 

New York Athletic Club. 

Old Guard. 

Sevrpith Regiment. 



COI»I9IERCIAI^ DEPARTMBWr. 



THE STUDIO, OR ART DEPARTMENT. 



HiNE ART is the abstract or collective name given to the results of a whole group of human 
®^ activities ; the activities themselves, which constitute the group, being severally called the 

FINE ARTS. 

THE FINE OR BEAUTIFUL ARTS are those among the arts of man which minister, not to his material 
necessities or convenience, but to his love of beauty — or beauty and use conjointly. It is our province 
to deal in Art, or apply Art in our line of business, and it has been widely asserted that Dempsey & Carroll 
have done more than all the rest of the stationery trade to create the wide-spread desire among the 
people at large in the using of stationery, that it must be artistic and characteristic of the writer. 

THE SERVICEABLE AND N ON -SE RV I c E A BLE ARTS. It has been established from the ovitset that, 
though the essential distinction of Fine Art is to minister, not to necessity but to delight, yet among the 
arts of men there are some which do both these things at once, and add beauty, or the quality which 
gives us delight, to use, or the quality which satisfies our needs. 

Menus, illustrated resolutions, and work of a similar nature is a large branch of our 
business, in which we employ several artists, whose productions have won for them and ourselves great 
praise for the conception and the execution, and in this department we can justly claim an excellence 
unsurpassed. 

Your attention is called to the samples of our work, with the assurance of satisfaction and guaranteed 
excellence ; 

MENUS, DINNER CARDS, 

ILLUMINATED RESOLUTIONS, 

IN MEMORIAMS, 

INTERIOR DRAWINGS, ETC. 



HERALDRY, 



In this department, in the production of correct Drawings, and painting in their proper colors 
Coats of Arms for framing, or special orders, we claim unequaled artistic work. 



STUDIO AND ART DEPARTMENT. 



ENGRAVING. 



^OThE word engrave is an old French word adopted by the English language, in which it bears 
J- at the present day but one signification, that of marking by incision The rudest mark which 
is cut into any substance is really engraving. When old Mortality deepened the inscriptions on the 
tombstones of the Covenanters he was strictly doing engraver's work, though of a coarse kind. 

There are several different varieties of engraving : (i) Line engraving on metal plates ; (2) Etch- 
ing, usually on metal, in which the lines are corroded by means of acid ; (3) Mezzotint, in which there 
are no lines whatever, only shades ; and (4) Woodcut, in which the lines which print black have to 
be left in relief. 

Although we mention the four chief kinds of engraving in the order of what is usually considered 
to be their relative importance, putting line engraving in the first place and woodcut in the last, 
this is not the chronological order of their discovery — woodcut being the oldest. It used to be 
believed that a cut of St. Christopher, very rudely executed, and dated 1423, was the Adam of all 
woodcuts ; but there is a cut in the Brussels library of the Virgin and Child, surrounded by four 
saints, dated 141 8. Mr. Delaborde has found two cuts of the Virgin and Child m the Paris library 
(without date) which were printed in 1406. 



COPPER AND STEEL PLATE LINE ENGRAVING. 

Engraving on plates of copper and steel is the converse of wood engraving. There was no 
difficulty about discovering the art of line engraving, which has been practiced from the earliest 
ages. The important discovery which made line engraving one of the multiplying arts was that 
of how to print an incised line, which in fact was hit upon by accident. 

Line engraving owes its origin to the chasing on goldsmiths' work. The history of the first plate 
printing is as follows: — "The goldsmiths of Florence in the middle of the 15th century were in the 
habit of ornamenting their works by means of engraving, after which they filled up the hollows pro- 
duced with black enamel. At a late period it was discovered that a proof could be taken on paper 
by filling the engraved lines with a certain ink and wiping ofi: the surface of the plate, and apply- 
ing sufficient pressure to make the paper go into the hollowed lines and fetch the ink out of them. 

The capital letter B contains in itself the rudiments of an engraver's education. This letter 
consists of two perpendicular straight lines and four curves, all these curves differing from each 
other. The chief instrument of the engraver is the burin, and the skill is to cut the lines to the 
proper depths. Most readers of this article possess an engraved plate from which visiting cards are 
printed ; such a plate is a good example of the principles of line engraving. 

One of the imperative adjuncts to the execution of fine work is softness of light. We possess 
every advantage ; our shop has seats for 21 engravers — the finest shop in New York city. 

The reputation we have gained by superior work we shall maintain, and, with pride, we can 
say, "look on that picture (eleven years ago), and then on this" (the business of to-day). 

Our Engraving department is open for inspection to those interested in engraving. 



OUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 



ROMPT delivery of goods purchased, or ordered, is of the greatest importance as to the 
success of a mercantile house. We have a department with competent men in charge, whose 
duty it is to see that all orders are delivered on the specified and promised time. We know and 
appreciate the necessities of the delivery of a one dollar order as promptly as that of one amounting 
to hundreds ; therefore, the order which the salesman fills out has his name attached, and he is 
responsible for the correctness of the same ; and, as everyone can see, every order has to pass through 
several hands, yet it must have the signature of each department it passed through, and in that way 
we can trace any dereliction of duty. 

We employ men to do certain duties ; we demand that they shall act conscientiously ; we compensate 
them to do so and hold them responsible, and we believe our system is as complete as it is possible to 
make it. But if errors are made, we are willing and desirous to correct same ; and as a protection to 
ourselves we request that any shortcomings, oversight or neglect shall be reported to us, and the same 
will be received as an act of kindness to us and justice to our patrons. 




DKMPSBV & CARROLIv'S SHIPPING DEPARTMBKT. 



STOCK ROOM. 



^^^UR STOCK ROOM is a repository for paper and envelopes, cut and made up for immediate 
use, of which we keep thousands of reams in stock all the time. 

PLAIN PAPERS. 

One hundred (ioo) kinds of paper, each made into three different sizes, make of plain Note 
and Letter Papers three hundred kinds of regular stock. We can cut any shape or size desired, having 
advantages over all other stationers, from the fact of our being manufacturers. 

MOURNING PAPER. ENVELOPES AND CARDS. 
Our mourning papers, Envelopes and Cards, are of the best, and far superior to the great 
majority. Some papers are bordered only on one side ; others have a ragged edge, particularly when 
the papers are of good quality and heavy weight. We, to make a clear, clean, sharp edge, use paper 
interslips in bordering, which makes a double cost to us, but it make a superior article for our customers, 
and our aim in business is to furnish the very best. 

SPECIAL ORDERS AND SIZES. 
We carry in stock tons of paper in the flat. Having our cutting and envelope machines and the 
mechanical facilities for making any size of envelopes or papers, we can cut, make and deliver anything 
that may be wished in the writing paper line. These facilities, with the printing departments — both 
plate and type — give us advantages possessed by no other house in the business. 

WEDDING SHEETS AND ENVELOPES. 
WE ARE ALWAYS PREPARED to fill, at a moment's notice. Wedding Orders. We carry in stock 
fifty thousand (50,000) Wedding Envelopes and Sheets. On receiving a Wedding Order, we at once 
forward the envelopes for the order, to enable parties to have them addressed when the sheets are 
delivered. 

WEDDING ETIQUETTE. 

WEDDING ETIQUETTE, a volume published by US, giving forms and all matters relating to weddings, 
will be sent upon application. 




DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S STOCK ROOm. 



MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 



sixth floor of our building is devoted to the manipulation of jjapers as they are received by us, 
in the flat, from the mills, (IN the flat, means paper made into large-sized sheets — with us 
the size is 21x33 inches) from which is cut the various sizes — billets, octavo and baronial sized sheets, 
with envelopes to match. 

On this floor and described under their appropriate heads, opi^osite page to the department pictured, 
will be found : 

ENVELOPE CUTTING MACHINES. 
ENVELOPE MAKING MACHINES. 
STAMPING PRESSES-16 PRESSES. 
PLATE PRINTING PRESSES— 30 PRESSES. 

On this floor, besides the foregoing, we execute several other branches of our business, as follows : 
BLACK BORDERED STATIONERY. This branch of our business is a trade of itself, we employing 
those who are specialists and who devote their entire time to black-bordering paper and cards. It is 
entirely hand-work, the widths being gauged by the eye, the black being put on with a brush, requiring 
great dexterity and care in its manipulation. 

Cutting of visiting cards. Our card board is made to the size of 22 x 28 inches. Three sheets of 
writing paper is pasted together, then passed between calenders, making as it were, one sheet of thick 
paper ; from the large sized sheets, we cut first into long strips, then into the size card desired. Each 
card is cut singly, to avoid the rough, burred, ragged edge, which all machine-cut cards have. 

examination of executed WORK. Every sheet of paper and every visiting card h0,s to be 
separately examined to see if the work has been executed in accordance with the order ; also, that it is 
properly finished and is thoroughly clean. To have this done properly, we have a corps of young 
women who are experts. After the work is examined, it is counted, carefully wrapped up and sent to 
the shipping department. 

This floor is under the management of a single head, and the extent of our manufacturing 
department can best be judged by a visit ; but the reflected photograph on the opposite page will give a 
slight idea of its magnitude. 




MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. (Top Floor.) 



ENVELOPE MACHINE. 



ENVELOPE MANUFACTURING. 



OThE first efficient Machine for Manufacturing Envelopes was devised by Edwin Hill and Warren de 
1 

la Rue, and by them patented in 1S45. Since that time there have been great improvements, 
and many forms of envelope folding machines now exist. 

Envelopes, prior to the invention of the machines, were folded by hand ; an expert hand could 
make in ten hours four thousand ; by machine we can make twenty-five thousand per day, each 
envelope perfect and all the same size, while the hand folded must be of various sizes. 

In making envelopes, the blanks are first cut out (as described in the article under Envelope 
Cutting Machines) by cutting knives; these blanks are gummed by an iron, V shaped, which takes gum 
from a roller, and presses it on the flaps of the blank envelopes, lifting each blank separately and 
causing it to be placed under a plunger, whicVi, descending, passes it to the folders, which, with a 
motion quicker than the eye, makes it a perfect envelope, delivers it into a channel from which the 
operator of the machine receives them, banding in quantities of 25, or more, according to the number 
desired. 

Our machines (4 in number, capable of making 100,000 envelopes per day) have all the latest 
improvements and are especially adapted to the manufacture of fine Envelopes. 





bnvelope: manufacturing and paper packing. 



ENVELOPE CUTTER. 



SHERIDAN PAPER CUTTER. 



ENVELOPE CUTTING. 




BOVE is a cut of an Envelope Cutting Machine, which will at one motion cut from one hundred 



(loo) to two hundred (200) envelopes, the number varying in proportion to the thickness of 



Our regular sizes are cut by machinery. Each different shaped envelope has its special knife. The 
shape of an envelope knife can be seen by opening an envelope out flat. The knife is straight on the 
inside, beveled on the outside from a razor cutting edge to one-half of an inch in thickness at the back. 

The sheets of paper, which are to be cut into envelopes, are placed on the bed-plate of the machine; 
on the paper is placed the knife, the machine started, which runs with great power, forcing the knife 
downward through the paper. 

We have knives for thirty (30) different shaped envelopes and machines to make them. 



A Paper Cutting Machine (see cxxt above) is different in many particulars from an Envelope Cutter. 

Paper in the flat is placed on the bed-plate, which is ruled off in feet, inches and fractions by a 
sliding guage; the paper is placed in position to cut the desired size. The paper in position, first comes 
down a clamp to hold it firm, then follows the knife, which makes a cross cut. Our paper (being of the 
finest kind and highly calendered) requires firm holding in its place to prevent slipping, as a hair's 
breadth out of the way would ruin the sheet. 



the paper. 



PAPER CUTTING. 



ENVELOPE AXD PAPER CUXXING. 




PLATE PRINTING PRESS. 

PLATE PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 



OSES was commanded by the Lord to engrave on a signet, " Holiness to the Lord," Printing 
from engraved plates was discovered by accident during the 15th century. One historian 
^ — ' ■ says : "A workman who was engraving a plate inserted some lamp black into the incisions; 
the day's labor being at an end, to prevent the plate from being injured he laid a piece of paper over 
it and placed a weight on it. On resuming work, when he removed the paper, to his astonishment he 
discovered his engraving on the plate had been transferred to the paper." 

Printing from metal plates and types are distinctly different and should be seen to be thoroughly 
understood. The letters or sentences to be printed from plates are incised, or sunk, into the plates, 
while type matter is of raised letters. 

In printmg from plates the process is very tedious, and is entirely hand-work. The plate is 
inked with a roller, care being taken to ink the incision only ; the surface of the plate is then carefully 
wiped with a cloth, then with the hand, the last wipe, or polishing, being given with the hand, useing 
a little whiting to make the plate thoroughly clean; for if the smallest particle of ink is left on the plate, 
except that in the incisions, then it is transferred to the cards or paper which is printed. After thor- 
oughly cleansing the plate it is placed on the bed of the press, passed under a roller having great 
pressure, thereby forcing the paper or card board into the plate it fetches the ink out, and you have 
your incised matter in black on the white surface. Through the same process — inking, wiping and pass- 
ing under the roller — goes each and every card and sheet. The process seen, its monotony, the care 
taken to produce spotless work, will impress one with the idea, how can they produce such clean work ? 
Printing from type will be explained under its appropriate head. ^ 
We have thirty plate presses — the largest number in any establishment in this country doing our 
line of work — all of the latest make and complete with the modern improvements. Often, during the 
busy season, we print from 25,000 to 30,000 visiting cards per day. The grand total of cards printed by 
US during the year is almost fabulous. 




PI.ATE PJRINTIIVG PRESSES. 



PRESS FOR STAMPING NOTE AND LETTER SHEETS. 



EMBOSSING OF COATS OF ARMS, MONOGRAMS, Etc. 

WITH BRONZES AND COLORS. 

"n^MBELLISHING of Note and Letter Sheets, Menus, Dinner Cards, with Coats of Arms, Crests, 
j* Monograms, Sheet Dies and various designs, has become a work of Art. Samples of our work 
in Die Cutting and Die Stamping, as exhibited in this work, compared with others, will evidence the 
fact that ours are first-class and artistic. 

Die sinking, or cutting, is decidedly an artistic work. We employ the best die sinkers in this 
country, and we declare that few equal and none excel us in the world. A well-cut die makes a 
good impression. 

stamping and stamping presses. Our manufacturing department has sixteen Stamping 
Presses, as per above cut — the best machine made, and is used as follows : 

The monogram or die to be stamped is attached, in a die box, to the plunger ; paper and gutta percha 
are placed on the bed-plate ; the monogram in the box, on the end of the plunger, is forced down with 
great power and sinks the paper into the monogram ; by repeated force of the plunger, which is driven 
down by the screw connected with the arms, as shown above, the counter becomes as hard as iron 
itself ; when prepared, the box connected with the plunger is removed, and with a brush is painted with 
sizing ; the face of the die is cleaned, leaving the sizing in the incision ; the monogram is returned to 
the plunger ; the note sheet or paper to receive the impression is placed on the bed-plate so gauged that 
the impression will be in the desired place; the die is forced on the paper, the paper is removed, bronze 
placed on the sizing, then laid aside ; when perfectly dry, the bronze is part and parcel of the sizing ; 
it is then placed under the plunger, which is brought down with force again, which polishes the 
monogram on the paper. So it is with each and every impression of a monogram, or other die. 
drawings of monograms, or other designs, will be furnished upon application. 



EMBOSSING COATS OF ARMS, MONOGU. AM[S,&C. 



STEAM PRINTING PRESSES. 



EMPSEY & CARROLL'S Type Printing Department, located in the basement, consisting of 
(g) nine steam printing presses with all the necessary adjuncts, is the most complete in this 
city for the execution of work in every branch of the typographic art. With our new modern 
machinery we are prepared to print all kinds of work, from a card of one line to the largest sized 
newspaper. 

PRESS WORK AND PRESSES. 

The characteristic of printing is that the ink with which the printing surface of the type is coated 
is transferred to the paper or other material by pressure. 

The printing press of to-day is the wonder of modern invention. In the day of the printer 
Benjamin Franklin, who became the most eminent journalist, diplomat, statesman and philosopher 
of his time, the press was a very simple affair. The type being inked by hand the paper was 
placed upon the type, and with a leverage pressure the impression was taken. Printing at that 
time (1720) was in a very crude condition. It is stated that in 1729 Franklin bought for a nominal 
price the Pennsylvania Gazette, a newspaper which was started nine months before and had only 
90 subscribers. To-day we see head lines on various newspapers — "circulation 200,000." How can 
such a number be printed? 

Hand feeding in of single sheets is entirely done away with on all of the daily newspapers. 
They are printed from long reels of paper (about 800 yards in length) as received from the mill, 
the average rate of speed about 20,000 per hour, the sheets being printed on both sides. In 
these machines everything is automatic ; there is self-feeding and self-delivery, the web, or roll 
of paper at one end, being transformed into properly printed single sheets at the other. Without 
such machinery the prodigious issues of some of the morning journals would be impossible. One 
daily paper averages a circulation of more than a quarter of a million. This enormous number 
of sheets are printed in about (4) four hours, the type matter being electrotyped and printed on 
several presses. 

PRINTING OF INVITATIONS, CIRCULARS, &.C. 

The results of the revival of artistic printing during the last decade are especially noticeable 
in jobbing work. Much of this improvement is due to the superior material used, but especial 
credit should be given to the educated artisan, applying his talent in arranging from the great 
variety of ornamented types which gives facilities for the display of the artist's taste. 

American work excels in originality of design, brilliancy of color and perfect finish. This 
book is strictly a production of the Dempsey & Carroll Company. It's conception, the promoting 
and compiling of same, is by Mr. George D. Carroll ; the work of the mechanical departments 
are all the productions of our own artizans, and we offer this book as a sample of what we do, 
inviting the public to visit us and see the magnitude of our business. 

WHAT WE PRINT. 

PROGRAMMES for musicales and private theatricals, dancing parties and balls. 

MENUS, artistic and appropriate to the occasion, circulars and announcements for church fairs, 
entertainments and business openings. 

IN MEMORIAM CARDS. In fact, printing of every description requiring fine artistic work. 

BOOK AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING DEPARTMENT. Authors desiring to publish their works in 
artistic and taking form, guaranteed fine and correct work, and will find our facilities unequaled in 
every department. 




STEAM PRINXIXG PRESSES. 



HISTORICAL TYPOGRAPHY. 



OUR TYPE SETTING DEPARTMENT. 




N the basement of our building, and extending under the sidewalk, is our printing and type 
setting departments, each the necessary adjunct of the other. 



HISTORICAL. 

It is said that in the year 175 the text of the Chinese classics was cut upon tablets. In Japan 
the earliest example of block-printing dates from the period 764. Printing from wooden blocks can 
be traced as far back as the Sixth Century. 

In a journal under the year 987, the expression "printed books" is found applied to a copy of 
the Buddhists' Canon brought back from Chma by a Buddhist priest. It is said that the Chinese 
printed with moveable types (of clay) from the middle of the Eleventh Century. 

The British Museum exhibits, as the earliest instance of Corean books printed witli moveable types, 
a work printed in 1337. 

To the Coreans is attributed the invention of copper types in the beginning of the Fifteenth 
Centurj'-. On well-authenticated dates we find that the first printed date, 1454, occurs in two different 
editions of the same Letters of Indulgence, issued in that year by Pope Nicholas V. , in behalf of the 
Kingdom of Cyprus. In the year 1454, printing from moveable type was considered in a perfect state 
at Mainz, and spread to all the chief places of Europe. The controversy was carried on for nearly 400 
j'ears as to whom, where, and by whom the art was invented. 

MODERN TYPE SETTING, OR COMPOSING. 

The type are cast in relief, from a composition of lead and antimony, and when recei\-ed from the 
foundry are placed in shallow trays, called cases. These contain compartments, or boxes. The cases 
when in use stand on frames, or sloping desks ; the case at the top is called the uri-HR case and contains 
98 boxes ; the lower case has 53 boxes. The localization of the letters, is to bring those most 
frequently used nearest to the hand of the compositor. A man picks out seldom less than 1,500 letters 
per hour, and replaces on an average 8,000 in the same time. It is necessary that the most economical 
allocution of the boxes should be adopted. 

The types are arranged in a composing .;tick (made of iron or steel), with a slide to vary the length of 
the lines, held in the left hand of the composer, the type being set from the left to the fight. Stickful 
after stickful is placed on the galley, the proof is taken, duly corrected, then imposed, that is, arranged 
into pages ; the pages of type are arranged in proper order on the imposing stone, made into a form 
in an iron frame or chase ; when sufficiently locked up, by the use of side sticks, foot sticks and small 
wedges called quoins, the whole is as firm and portable as if it were a single plate. It is then ready 
for the printing press. 

We can give you in this short article only a brief explanation o£ this department. You are cordially 
invited to visit and examine this branch of our business, which employs fifty hands. 




XVPE SETTING. 



OUR BOILER ROOM 



S located under the sidewalk, as represented by the cut on the opposite page. Our boiler is used 
for generating steam, for operating two elevators (one a passenger, the other freight), situated at 
the opposite ends of the building, and for heating the 6 story building; also for furnishing steam 
for OUR THREE STEAM ENGINES, which are in daily use in our manufacturing departments. 

BOILERS-THE PRODUCTION OF STEAM. 

The first step in the production of steam is to convert the potential energy of fuel into actual heat. 
The second step is to transfer the heat to water in the boiler. 

IMost modern boilers are internally fired, that is to say, the furnaces are more or less completely 
inclosed within the boiler, and from which the hot gases pass through the flues, which are surrounded 
by water, creating steam. Boilers are usually fed by a feed-pump, or by an injector, and various are 
the mechanical attachments to a boiler for promoting safety and economy. 

On the front plate of boilers are glass guage tubes, under the eye of the engineer, for showing the 
water level — that is, indicating the amount of water in the boiler. On top of the boiler is a safet}' 
valve, gauging the pounds pressure to the square inch which can be safely used. If the safety valve is 
set at 65 lbs., any pressure over 65 lbs. raises the valve and allows the extra steam to escape, prevent- 
ing explosion. 

The capacity of our boiler is 100 horse power, and consumes 350 tons of coal per year, amounting 
to $1,500 — one of the expenses of oru' establishment. 

HISTORICAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

A Heat Engine is a machine in which heat is employed to do mechanical work. In all practical 
heat engines work is done through the expansion, by heat, of a fluid which overcomes resistance as it 
expands; in steam engines, by the expansion of water and water vapor; in air engines, by the expansion 
of hot air; in gas engines, by the expansion of a burnt mixture of air and gas. 

We mention the earliest notices of heat engines as being that of Hero of Alexandria, 130 years 
before Christ. In the year 1601, an apparatus similar to Hero's was shown, but with steam instead of 
air as a dispensing fluid. In 1698 Thomas Savery obtained a patent for a water raising engine. In 
i6go Denis Papon invented a safety-valve. About 171 1 Newcome's atmospheric engine was intro- 
duced for pumping mines. In 1713, a boy named Henry Potter, whose duty it was to open and shut 
the valves of an engine he was attending, made the engine self-acting. In 1763, James Watt, an instru- 
ment maker in patented his improvement "for lessening the consumption of steam, and, 
consequently, fuel in fire engines." His second patent was granted in 1781; two more in 1782. Watts 
also invented a steam tilt hammer, and a steam locomotive for ordinary roads. At Birmingham he 
carried on the manufacture and sale of engines with great success. 

To Treverthick belongs the honor of being the first to use a steam carriage (locomotive) on a railway, 
(year 1804) which was made a success by the brains and energy of George Stephenson in the year 1829. 

The first practical steamboat was the tug " Charlotte Dundas," built by William Simmington and 
tried on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1802. In the year 1812 Henry Bell built the "Comet," with 
side paddle wheels, which ran as a passenger steamer on the Clyde; but an earlier inventor, the 
American, Robert' Fulton, after unsuccessful experiments on the Seine, fitted a steamer on the Hudson 
in 1807, with engines made to his designs by Bolton & Watt, and brought steam navigation for the 
first time to commercial success. 



BOII^ER ROOM. XHE SXEAM ENGINE. 



OUR VAULT AND SAFE DEPOSIT 

FOR CUSTOMERS' DIES AND CARD PLATES 



•t— j SAFE, or vault, is a repository in which valuable property is guarded against risk of loss by fire 
^ or from the hands of thieves. 

The protection of valuable documents and possessions was only imperfectly effected in the charter 
rooms of old mansions and in the iron-bound oaken chests and iron coffers of the middle ages ; but 
these, in their days, represented the strong rooms and safes of modern times. 

The vast increase in realized wealth and the complication of financial and banking operations 
necessitates, in our days, greater attention to the safe guarding of property. 

Registration of dies and plates has to receive the utmost care, and is so systematized by us that any 
plate or die can be found at once. Our card plates number over 35,000, and our dies over 20,000 — in 
value over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000). They are entered in the Register 
alphabetically, and successively numbered and numerically placed in the cases in the vault, which, for 
purpose of dryness, is heated I y steam. 

Our vault under the sidewalk is 15 x 16 feet, and 12 feet high, lighted by electricity. It has 
Herring's double safe doors and, with stone ceiling, floor and side walls, is perfectly impervious to fire 
and thieves. 

It would take 30 ordinary safes to contain the dies and plates we hold in our care, and, as with the 
banks and safe deposit companies, where an ordinary safe provides insufficient accommodations the 
strong room takes its place. Such an apartment being generally in the basement of a building 
presents no difficulties to make it impregnable. 




VAULT AXD SAFE DEPOSIT. 



WEDDING INVITATIONS. 



E issue from our establishment, invitations, correct in engraving — form — and material unequalled. 
To parties desiring excellence in everything engraving, paper, shape and style, at low 
prices, we solicit comparison and examination. We live by our good work, which invariably gives 
perfect satisfaction, as evidenced every day by letters of thanks which are received. 



AND SEE THE LOVERS CO. 

"And see the lovers go 
With lingering steps and slow. 
Over all the world together, all in all, 
Over all the world ! The empires fall: 
The onward march of Man seems spent; 
The nations rot in dull content; 
The blight of war, a bitter flood, 
From continent to continent 
Rolls on with waves of blood. 

The light of knowledge sinks, the flame burns low; 

There seems scant thought of God ; but yet 

One power there is men ne'er forget; 

And still through every land beneath the skies 

Rapt, careless, looking in each other's eyes. 

With lingering steps and slow 

The lovers go." 



WHO PAYS FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS? 

When the form is Mr. & Mrs. A. B. Campbell request your presence, etc., Mr. A. B. Campbell 
should pay, as they extend the invitation ; but it is often that the bridegroom pays the expense for 
reasons satisfactory to himself. When it is a desire of both parties to conform to right and justice, the 
parties issiung the invitations pay the bill. The parents or parent of the bride is expected to pay all 
expenses connected with the marriage of their daughter. 

WHO PAYS FOR WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS? 

If form as per plate No. 7, ( " Mr. & Mrs. Lewis Miller { the parents pay, as they 

Style 10. ( announce the marriage of their daughter," S announce. 

/ " Mr. James Wood Quintard, \ 
If the form as_per plate No. 8, ) j,- a „toi„ette Rooes. I 



„^ ,- - -, Miss Antomette Ropes, ]- the husband pays. 

Style 12. n>r ■ 1 ( 

{ Married. ) 



ANNIVERSARY WEDDINGS. 



Anniversary weddings, or more appropriately, anniversary celebrations, are very pleasing to the 
wedded pair in whose honor they are given. The invitations are appropriately printed from engraved 
plate on material characteristic of the occasion. 



First year. 
Second year, 
Third year. 
Fifth year. 
Seventh year. 
Tenth year. 
Twelfth year. 



Cotton Wedding. 
. Paper 

Leather 
. Wooden 

Woolen 
. Tin 
Silk and Fine Linen ' 



Fifteent'n year. 
Twentieth year. 
Twenty-fifth year. 
Thirtieth year, 
Fortieth year. 
Fiftieth year, 
Seventy-fifth year, 



Crystal Wedding. 
China 
Silver 
Pearl 
Ruby 
Golden 
Diamond 



FORMULAS OF INVITATIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 



('\N the following pages of engraved work will be found the correct formulas for various social 
VI/ gatherings. 

The accepted styles of engraving now in vogue are there shown, and will suit the most fastidious. 
These, with the correct wording and forms, offer a desirable opportunity for making selections. 
By referring to the index below, the form which you may desire will be found. 

INDEX TO FORMS AND ENGRAVING. 





Pl.ATIC 




Samfi.e. 


Church Wedding - - - - 


I 


oneet 


I 


Church Card - 


I 


Card 


I 


Reception Card . _ - - _ . - 


I 




I 


Church Wedding" ------ 


2 


oneet 


2 


Reception Card _ - - 


2 




2 


/it lAome v^di LL 






3 


rlOuse v\ eutiiiig 


3 


Sheet 


3 


House W^edding - - - - 


3 




4 


Weddings not at Church or Residence 


4 




5 


Weddings not at Church or Residence 


4 




6 


Wedding Reception - - - - 


5 




7 


Ceremony Card - - - - „ .. 


5 


^arcL 


7 


Church Wedding (no parents) _ _ . 


0 


Sheet 


0 


Church Wedding (no parents) - - . ^ 


6 




9 


Wedding Announcement - - - 


7 




10 


Wedding Announcement - - 


T 




II 


Wedding Announcement - - 


8 




12 


Wedding Announcement and At Home 


S 


" 


13 


Wooden Wedding (5 years) ------ 


9 




14 


Silver Wedding (25 years) . . _ . . . 


9 




15 


Reception and Debut 


10 




16 


Reception 


10 




17 


Reception -------- 


II 


" 


18 


Dinner Invitations 


II 


" 


19 


Dinner Invitations ------- 


12 


Card 


20 


General Invitations - - - - - - ■ - 


12 




21 


Tea Cards (four forms) ------ 


13 




22 to 25 


Club Reception -------- 


- 14 


Sheet 


26 


Club Reception -------- 


15 




27 


VISITING CARDS. 








Gentlemen's Visiting Cards (six stj-les) - - . . 


- 16 




28, 29, 30 


Gentlemen's Visiting Cards ----- 


16 




31. 32. 33 


Army and Navy Officers' ------ 


- 17 




34> 35. 36 


Visiting Cards . - _ .. - . 


17 




37. 38 


Babies' and Children's Cards ^ - 


18 




39. 40. 41 


Babies' and Children's Cards 


18 




42, 43, 44 


Babies' and Children's Cards " - 


- 18 




45, 46 


Miss Cards 


19 




47, 48 


The Misses' Cards - - - - - - - 


- 19 




49 


Mrs. Cards 


20 




50, 51, 52 


Mr. and Mrs. Cards (three styles) . . _ _ . 


21 




53, 54, 55 



Wedding Certificates 
Richly Engrossed and Illuminated by Hand. 



Wedding Certificates— book form. 



Wedding Menus— special designs. 



Wedding Cake Boxes. 



No. 1. 
CHURCH WEDDING. 




CHURCH CARD. 



No. 1. 




RECEPTION CARD. 


No. 1. 








/ 









TJ 



No. 2. 
CHURCH WEDDING. 



No. 2. 



RECEPTION CARD. 




No. 3. 
HOUSE WEDDING. 




No. 4. 
HOUSE WEDDING. 




No. 5. 



WEDDINGS NOT AT THE RESIDENCE OR CHURCH 



No. 6. 



2.9 yC^p6SS'*/^, vi^^. 
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No. 7. 

WEDDING RECEPTION. 




CEREMONY CARD. 



No. 7. 



No. 8. 
CHURCH WEDDING. 



FORMS WHERE PARENTS NAMES 
ARE NOT USED. 



No. 9. 
HOUSE WEDDING. 




No. 10 

WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT. 




No. 11. 

WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT 




No. 12. 

WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT. 



No. 13. 

WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT AND AT HOME. 




T3 

m 
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No. 14. 
WOODEN WEDDING. 



No. 15. 

SILVER WEDDING, 
DATES AND MONOGRAM IN SILVER. 



^■mv-i ^^/^^Jy_ /y/ztr/ ti'/J^t/i-^/^fZ^^/:'/' . 



No. 16, 
RECEPTION AND DEBUT. 




No 17. 
RECEPTION. 
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No, 18. No. 19. 

RECEPTION. DINNER. 




No. 20. 



DINNER. 




CO 




No. 21. 
GENERAL INVITATION. 



7j 




TEA CARDS. 



No. 22. 



No. 23. 
















I- 









No. 24, 































No. 25. 



/9 '/''j(^j^ 3.9'y.'//,-^^/^. 



No. 26. 

CLUB RECEPTION. 
DATES AND MONOGRAM WERE GOLD. 




No. 27. 
CLUB RECEPTION. 




..a.. 
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GENTLEMEN'S VISITING CARDS. 



No. 28. 

















No. 30. 



No. 29. 



ft 



No. 32. 



No. 31. 



No, 33. 



PLATE 17. 



ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS VISITING CARDS. 



No. 34. 



No. 35. 



No. 36. 



No. 37. 



No. 38. 



PUTE 18. 




MISSES' VISITING CARDS. 





No. 47. 















No. 48. 



No. 



MRS. VISITING CARDS. 




MR. k MRS. VISITING CARDS. 







No. 53 





















No. 54. 



No. 55. 



ETIQUETTE "Forms of Civility." 



Messrs. Dempsey & Carroll, Art Stationers, do not presume to create fashion, 
BUT DO CLAIM to make a Specialty of being thoroughly informed of what is correct 
in Manners and Tone of Good Society, relating to their special business, as in use 
by their customers, Fashion's Leaders in New York Society. 



Card Btiquette for L,adies. 



** Use is the judge, the law and rule of speech.'" 

— Roscommon. 

leaving cards. 

Leaving cards is one of the most important of social observances, as it is the groundwork 
or nucleus in society of all acquaintanceship ; it is the first step towards forming a circle of 
acquaintances, and the neglect of this social duty, or the improper performance of it, or the non- 
fulfillment of its prescribed rules, would result in the probable loss of desired acquaintanceship, or 
the risk of being charactedzed as ill-bred. 

authorized code of card-leaving for ladies. 
The duty of "leaving cards" principally devolves upon the mistress of the house. 
The wife leaves cards for husband as well as for herself. 
The daughter leaves cards for her father. 
The niece leaves cards for her uncle. 

In every case the mistress of the house performs this duty for the master of the house in the 
circle in which they jointly move. It is not etiquette for ladies, either married or single, to leave 
cards on bachelors, except after an entertainment given by a bachelor, at which they were present. 

card etiquette between LADIES. 

Between ladies the etiquette of card leaving is very strictly followed, and punctiliously observed 
in all its laws. 

VISITING CARDS MUST BE LEFT IN PERSON. 
Visiting cards must be left in person ; they should never be sent by post ; it is a great breach 
of etiquette to do so under any circumstances. 

HOURS for CARD-LEAVING AND CALLING. 

The most fashionable hours for leaving cards is between three and five o'clock, half past two 
and six being the earliest as well as the latest possible hours. 

. ENGRAVING FOR VISITING CARDS AND CARDS. 

The engraving should be in script, clear and handsomely cut on copper-plate, and printed oa 
bristol card board of correct size — which distinguishes it. 



Mr. and Mrs. cards are of the largest size. Mrs., second. Miss, third in size. The name and 
address should be on cards — name in centre of card, address in right-hand corner, and reception-day 
left-hand corner, as : 

Mrs. Charles Smitherton, 
Wednesdays. i loo Fifth Avenue. 

A married lady would never use her christian name on a card, but would use her husband's 
christian name if his father or elder brother were living. 

USING CARDS — MRS. SMITHERTON. 

The elder branch of a family use cards with Mrs. all others the christian name is used 

before the surname. When Mr. and Mrs. cards are used, a lady and gentleman would still require 
separate cards of their own. 

YOUNG ladies' CARDS. 
It is not etiquette for young ladies to have visiting cards of their own; it would be considered 
very bad style were they to use them. (We are speaking ot strict etiquette in London society, 
where young ladies are expected to be and are accustomed to a chaperon when going out into 
society). Their names are always printed beneath that of their mother on her card, either, 

Mrs. Smiiherlon, 
Miss Smitherton, 

I lOO Fifth Avenue. 

or, when more than one daughter, 

Mrs. SmithiT/on, 
The Misses Smitherton^ 

I TOO Fifth Avenue. 

with reception day in left-hand corner, if used. It would be a solecism were tne prefix of "Miss" 
omitted if a young lady's christian name was used on a card. In case of no mother living, 
llie daughter's name would be printed beneath that of her father, on the usual lady's visitmg 
card, hut never on the smaller cards used by gentlemen. The same rule (both names on same 
card), would apply to a brother and sister residing alone. 

NUMBER OF CARDS TO LEAVE WHEN CALLING. 
The following is correct and sensible in the number of cards to leave when calling : — One card 
for all the members of a family cannot with propriety be left when calling — more than an invitation 
to dinner, party or recepuon can be sent to include all the family. Special invitations are expected 
and must be extended and separate cards must be left for each member of the family as a courtesy, 
and showing they were remembered — it is a solecism to do otherwise. 

MRS. S AT HOME, WHEN CALLING. 

Gentlemen seldom accompany their wives on these occasions. If a lady is driving when she 
makes her calls her man-servant would inquire if the mistress of the house was "at home." Jf 
" at hotne," the lady calling, on leaving the house, would leave two of husband's cards on ihe hall 
table in a conspicuous place, or hand them in the hall to the man-servant, one card for the master 
and one for the mistress of the house. She would not leave one of her own cards, having seen the 
lady of the house. 

A lady must on no account give her visiting card to the servant when the mistress of the house 
is at home ; it would be vulgarism lo do so. If the servant does not know the visitor's name, he 
would say to the visitor, "what name, if you please, ma'am?" the servant would precede the 
visitor to the drawing-room and announce Mrs. A 



MRS. S NOT AT HOME, WHEN CALLING. 

U " not at home," the lady calline; would hand the servant /Aref cards, one of her own, end 
two of her husband's ; but if a Mr. & Mrs. card, then one of her husband's would be required; her 
card would be left for the mistress of the house ; a lady leaves a card (oraladyonly; while a gen- 
tleman leaves a card for both husband and wife. The man-servant of the lady calling would hand 
the cards to the servant answering the door without remark. If a lady was walking when she left 
her cards, or paid her call, she would repeat the same formula. 

IF MERELY LEAVING CARDS. 

If with carriage, she would hand three cards to her servant, saying, "for Mrs. ," and he 

would repeat, "for Mrs. ," to the man-servant answering the door. If walking, same formula. 

Mentioning the name insures leaving cards at the right address. 

A LADY CALLING ACCOMPANIED BY HER HUSBAND, 
and the lady being at home, the husband would leave one of his cards for the master of the house, 
the only card which would be left. If the master of the house was also at home, then no cards 
would be left. 

CALLING WHERE THERE IS A DAUGHTER OR DAUGHTERS. 
If there was a daughter, or daughters, the lady calling would leave a separate card for the 
daughters. She would not leave her husband's cards for the daughters. 

TURNING DOWN THE CORNER OF VISITING CARD 
signifies that the ladies of the family, as well as the hostess, are included in the call — turning down 
the end of a card signifies same as the comer. 

CALLING WHERE THERE ARE SONS. 
The lady calling would leave her husband's cards, or card, for them. She would not leave her 
cards for sons. 

WHEN NO CARDS ARE LEFT. 
No cards are left on those members of a family who are at home when a call is made. 

A YOUNG LADY CALLING ALONE. 
If a young lady was leaving cards unaccompanied by either father, mother, or her chaperon, 
she would leave her mother's card on which her own name was also printed, and draw a pencil 
through her mother's name, thus intimating that her mother was not with her on this occasion. 

A CARD FOR A CARD, A CALL FOR A CALL. 
Persons moving in the same sphere, either leave cards or call, according as they intend to be 
ceremonious or friendly, and the return visits must be paid in like manner — a card for a card , a call 
for a call. 

WRITING ON VISITING CARDS. 
The name of the lady or gentleman for whom the cards are intended must never be written on 
the card left at the house ; it would be a solecism to do this. The only case in which it should he 
done would be when cards are left for a lady or gentleman staying at a crowded hotel, when, to save 
confusion, their names might be written on the card. For Mr. & Mrs. S. 

TIME FOR RETURNING CALLS, OR CARDS. 
Cards should always be returned within a week, if possible, or ten days at the latest, after thee 
have been left; within a week would be more courteous. Care must be taken to return the " calls'' 
or •' cards " according to the etiquette observed by the person making the call or leaving the card; 



that is to say, that a "call" must not be returned by a card only, or a "card" by a "call." 
This is a point ladies are very punctilious about, as the " call" or "card" signifies the intimacy ■ 
desired. A person holding a higher social position can return a " card " by a " call," and it would 
be deemed a compliment; bui if a lady was to call upon an acquaintance of higher social position 
than herself, who had only left a card for her, it would be deemed a breach of etiquette. 

WHO SHOULD CALL FIRST IN TOWN. 

Some ladies labor under the mistake of supposing that their acquaintances should first call upon 
them on their arrival in town, but common sense would point to the contrary, even if there were nc 
etiquette in the matter. As friends cannot be supposed to guess of your arrival , they therefore re- 
quire to be officially informed of it by means of visiting cards being left upon them. Until you 
announce yourself you are supposed to be " not at home." 

WHEN CARDS SHOULD BE LEFT. 

Visiting cards should be left after every entertainment by those who have been invited, whether 
they have accepted the invitation or not, and they should be left the day after the entertainment, if 
possible, but certainly within a week. By entertainment is meant dinners, balls, "at homes," private 
theatricals, amateur concerts, garden parties, &c. Cards and an inquiry if the hostess is "at home " 
should be made after a dinner entertainment ; on the other occasions cards only are left. 

WHEN CARDS CANNOT BE LEFT. 

A lady cannot leave cards on another lady to whom she has but recently been introduced, either 
at a dinner-party or five-o'clock-tea. She must meet her several times in society, and feel sure that 
her acquaintance is desired before venturing to leave cards. If either of the ladies express a wish to 
further the acquaintance by asking the other to call upon her, the suggestion would come from the 
lady of highest social position; if equal, it is immaterial as to which first makes the suggestion. 

CALLING UPON NEW "COMERS." 

The custom of residents calling upon new comers is entirely confined to country society, and is 
not done indiscriminately, but is confined to individual status in society and to class. In the country 
the residents are the first to leave cards on the new comers. This they do after having duly 
ascertained the position which the new comers occupy in society. If the resident does not care to 
continue the acquaintance after the first meeting, it will be discontinued by not leaving cards or by 
not calling again; and if 'Ca&new comers felt disinclined to continue the acquaintance they would 
return the calls by leaving cards only. 

CARDS TO INQUIRE. 

Cards to inquire after friends during their illness must be left in person and not sent by post. 
On a lady's visiting card must be written, above the printed name, " To inquire;" and nothing else 
should be added to these words. 

RETURNING THANKS FOR INQUIRIES. 

If the person inquired after was sufSciently recovered to return thanks in person , the usual 
visiting card, with " Return thanks for kind inquiries " written above the printed name, is the usual 
mode of returning thanks and is all-sufficient for the purpose. 

"NOT AT HOME." 

" Not at home " is the understood formula expressive of not wishing to see visitors. " Not at 
home " is not intended to imply an untruth, but rather to signify that for some reason or reasons it 
is not desirable to see visitors; and as it would be impossible to explain to acquaintances the why 
and the wherefore of the inconvenience — the formula of "not at home" is all-sufficient explanation. 



provided always that the servant is able to give a direct answer at once of not at home." The 
mistress of a house should be especially careful to let her servant know, before the calling hours, 
whether she intends to be " at home " to receive visitors ornot. In order to have time to them- 
selves, ladies have their regular reception days, which, being engraved on their cards, announces 
the fact, and on all other days (except to intimate friends) they are " Not at home." 



VISITING LIST BOOK. 



A lady having even a moderate acquaintance should have a visiting book in which to enter the 
names of her acquaintances, addresses, and note calls made, and calls due. In sending invitations 
for parties, weddings, or entertainments, it is invaluable. Messrs. Dempsey & Carroll have an 
admirably arranged book especially for this object. 



CARD SIZES FOR 1S90 & 1891. 



MR. &. MRS.— SIZE M. 



MISS.— SIZE K. 



GENTLEMEN'S LARGE.— SIZE C. 



GENTLEMEN'S MEDIUM.— SIZE B. 



GENTLEMEN'S CLUB.— SIZE A. 



GENTLEMEN'S SMALL SIZE.— LONDON. 

ALL SIZES-100 CARDS, $1.00. 

FROM CUSTOMER'S CARD PLATE. 



Bachelors' Card Etiquette. 



** Manners must adorn knowledge, and smooth its ivay through the world. Like a great rough diamond, 
it may do very well in a closet by way q/ curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value." 

— Earl of Chesterfield. 



Bachelors have to observe and follow the rules of " card-leaving ; " it is an irksome duty to 
many, and is therefore neglected ; at least in a measure and under various circumstances. If a 
bachelor has a large number of intimate friends and is a favorite, the consequences of his neglect 
of this social observance troubles him but little; his friends knov/ where to find him and seek him. 
But if a bachelor has his way to make in society, and if he wishes to keep up the acquaintances he 
has already made, he must be punctilious in the matter of card-leaving. Bachelors are often 
excused for their neglect of this social custom, but it is considered supercilious, negligent and ill-bred, 

STYLE OF CARDS AND ENGRAVING. 

Gentlemen's cards are quite small, of bristol board, and should be of thin board ; engraving, 
small, distinct script ; name in centre of card ; address, right hand corner ; and, if a member of a 
club, name of club, left hand corner. Old English, fac-similes, or ornamental style of letters are 
out of date. A gentleman's card without the prefix of " Mr." would be a glaring solecism, and in 
the worst possible taste. The correct form for a gentleman's card is as follows : 

Mr. Aiiguste Clarendon, Mr. Auguste Clarendon, 

Union League Club. ' / too h'lfth Avenue. 



!(nitials appertaining to honorary rank should never be printed or written on a card. Military 
or professional title necessarily precedes the surname of the person bearing them, and of course are 
always used, as. 

Colonel Clarendon. 

Captain Clarendon. 
Rev. Augusle Clarendon. 
Dr. Augusle Clarendon. 

SENDING CARDS BY POST. 

Visiting cards can under no circumstances be sent by post; to do so would betray the greatest 
Ignorance of what is done in society. Cards must be left in person. 

ETIQUETTE OF CARD-LEAVING. 

The rules of etiquette, though stringent as regards acquaintances, have little or no application 
as regards intimate friends ; friendship over -rules etiquette, and in a manner usurps its place. There 
is very little " ceremonious " card-leaving observed between gentlemen, if any intimacy exists 
between them. Of course, if a gentleman should not find his friend at home when calling upon 
him, he should leave his card as a proof of his having wanted to see him. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES — MARRIED LADIES. 

A gentleman may not leave his card upon a married lady, or the mistress of a house, to whom 
he has been introduced, however gracious or agreeable she has t5een to him, unless she expressly asks 
him to call, or gives him to understand in an unmistakable manner, that his doing so would be agree- 
able to her. This rule holds good whenever the introduction has taken place. If the acquaintance 
is desired, a polite allusion would be made to his calling at her home, as " I am always at home at 
five o'clock, if you like to come and see us," but she would not use a more direct one — in which 
case he would leave his card on her as soon afterward as convenient, and he would also leave a card 
for the lady's husband, even if he had not made his acquaintance when making that of the lady. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES— YOUNG LADIES. 
A gentleman may not under any circumstances leave a card on a young lady to whom he has 
been introduced, unless her mother, chaperone, or the lady under whose care she is for the time, 
gives him the opportunity of furthering the acquaintance in the manner just indicated for married 
ladies. It would be considered "ill-bred" were a gentleman to ask "if he might have the 
pleasure of calling." 

CARD-LEAVING AFTER AN ENTERTAINMENT. 

It is imperative for a gentleman to leave his card on the host or hostess after every entertainment 
to which he has been invited whether he was present or not ; the fact of his having been invited by 
them obliges him to pay them this civility. If invited by a new acquaintance, the cards should be 
left the day after the entertainment, but if by a less recent acquaintance, they may be left within the 
week, but the earlier the cards are left the greater the politeness shown. If a bachelor acquaintance 
gives an entertainment, the same rule applies as to the necessity of cards being Ic ft on him. If a gen- 
tleman receives an invitation to an entertainment at the house of a new acquaintance, either from a 
lady, to whom he has been recently introduced, or a mutual friend, he should leave his cards at the 
house the day after the entertainment, one for the mistress and one {or the master of the house, 
wlieiher he had accepted the invitation or not. 



CARD-LEAVING ON SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE BETWEEN GENTLEMEN. 

When the acquaintance between gentlemen is but slight, they would leave a card on one another 
occasionally, it generally follows that the one who most desires the acquaintanceship is the one to 
leave his card first. The one of the highest social position would be the one to intimate that he 
desires the acquaintance of the other. 

CARD-LEAVING ON RETURN TO THE CITY. 

Bachelors, as a rule, are expected to leave cards on the master and mistress of a house with 
whom they are acquainted as soon as they are aware that the family have arrived in the city; or if 
a bachelor himself has been away, he should leave cards on his acquaintances immediately on his 
return. He should leave one card for the mistress of the house and one for its master. A gentle, 
man would not leave a card for the young daughters of the house, or for any young relative of its 
mistress who might be staying with her; but if a married lady with whom he was acquainted was 
staying with their friends, on whom he was calling, he would leave a card for her and her husband, 
if he was on a visit at the same house. 

TURNING DOWN CORNERS OF CARDS. 

A gentleman does not turn his card down at the corner, even though he may be acquainted 
with other ladies of the family besides the mistress of the house. 

OUR VISITING CARDS. 

Our visiting cards are the finest in the world. Thick or thin card board cut to any size or shape. 
Our board is made for us, we do our own cutting and can please the most fastidious. 



[talian. 
No. I. 

.No. 2. 

No. 3. 
,Mo. 4. 
No. 5. 



ETIQUETTE IK MOURNING PAPER AND CARDS. 

Etiquette in 



mourning paper and 
cards is strictly followed, and we here 
show the different width of borders, 
which are used on paper, correspond- 
ence and visiting cards. We have a 
superior line of mourning stationery at 
reasonable prices. We have just in- 
troduced a beautiful mourning paper, 
a delicate shade of lavender, bordered 
in the various widths. Our papers and 
cards are the finest in the world and 
must please. 

CORRECT WIDTH OF BORDERS. 
Italian - Narrowest width border. 




No. 


I. 


— Narrow - For Brothers and 






Sisters. 


No. 


2. 


— Medium - For Parents and 






Children. 


No. 


3 


— Broad - For Widows and 






Widowers. 


No. 


4- 


— Extra broad - For extra deep 






mourning. 


No. 


5- 


— Extra Extra Broad. 



On application we send free our publication on Mourning Etiquette. 



Wtaicli Christian Name should a Widow Use, 
Her Husband's or Her Own? 

The custom of this country has been the use by widows of their deceased husband's full name, 
as Mrs. John Q. Smith, and we are often questioned, " When is it proper for a widow to take her 
cliristian name ? " London etiquette pronounces it absurd for a widow to use her husband's christian 
name, and in London society it is not done. Usages, often from neglect of questioning, "Is it 
right?" makes customs, which are accepted as correct. The christian name of married ladies is 
seldom known by intimate friends, therefore many widows retain and use their husband's christian 
name, as an identification in society and by friends, which they would lose if they took their own 
christian name, and to many there is a sacredness to the name which they cannot bear to give up. 
We submit the question of christian name for consideration, leaving the arguments pro and con for 
individuals themselves to decide, we stating facts as we receive them. 

LADIES RE-ENTERING SOCIETY. 

When persons in mourning desire to enter again into society they would leave cards on their 
friends and acquaintances as an intimation that they are equal to paying and receiving calls. Until 
this intimation has been given, society would not venture to intrude upon the seclusion of those in 
mourning. Cards returning thanks for the kind inquiries of those who have either called or sent to 
inquire should not be sent out until the mourners feel equal to receiving visitors ; it is ihe accepteu 
token of their being once more visible. Cards to inquire should be returned by cards with 

" Thanks for kind inquiries." 

Mrs. Heatherstone, 

joo Fifth Avenue. 

But if cards of inquiry had not been left, then the usual visiting card would be left only, 

CARDS TO INQUIRE. 

Cards to inquire after friends during their illness or while in mourning must be left in person, 
and not sent by post. On a lady's visiting card must be written above the printed name, 

" To inquire." 

Mrs. Heatherstone, 

joo Fifth Avetiue, 

And nothing else should be written above these words. 



Jflenus an6 Dinner i£ar5$. 



iirVUR wealth and refinement, individual and national, our gen- 
eral elegance and requirements as a people, are far in ad- 
vance of all other countries. Our dining-rooms, both public and 
private table appointments, both for use and ornamentation, and 
excellence in the culinary art, was never excelled, if equaled. A 
branch of our business, to which we pay particular attention, is that 
of furnishing of .<4r/zj/zf hand-painted menus and dinner cards. We 
employ artists of culture and merit ; and, as an evidence of our 
success with the public, we refer with pleasure to the menus (exe- 
cuted by us) printed in this book — of the viost elegant dinners ever 
given in this city. 

We are the only house in this city who, upon their own premises, 
execute the work entire, designing, embellishing and printing. 
At dinners of any size as to numbers, menus are used, and name 
cards are laid at each guest's plate. These dinner cards are kept 
by the guests as a souvenir, and are often very elaborate, costing 
from |5 to I50 per dozen. 

To those who have not visited our establishment, we extend an 
invitation, which incurs no obligation to purchase. Our goods 
are excellent in every particular, and sold at very low prices. 

Courteously, 

Dempsey & Carroll. 



TESTIMONIAL DINNER 



TO 

apfain ©^arPei^ ^. Paine 

OWNER OF THE 

" VOLUNTEER " 

AND 

AT DELMONICO'S 

OCTOBER 13th, 1887 



FI]EI]ll 



Hatit Saiiternes 
Ainontillado 



Haut Sauternes 



Pommery Sec 



Pontet Canet 



Huttres 

POTAeKS 

Consomme a la Cussy Tortiie verte a rAnglaise 

Varies HORS D'CEUVRE Varife 

Timbales a la Reine 

POISSON 

Chicken Halibvit, sauce Holia idaise 
Pommes de terre k la Viennoise 

REliBVE 

Filet de breuf a la Piedniontaise 
Tomates farcies 

kntrf'bs 

Ailes de volaille a la Duphot 
Petits pois au beurre 
Terrapene a la Baltimore 



Nuits 



Liqueurs 



SORBET IMPERIAL 
ROTIS 

Perdreaux et grouse 
PROID 

Terrine de f oie gras a la gelee 
Salade de laitue 

EIVTRKJMETS SUCRES 

Poires a la Ferriere 
Gelee aux pistaches a I'Orientale Brisselets a la Chantihy 

Pieces montees 
Glace, fantaisies variees 
Fruits Petits fours Cafe 



DEMPSEV & CARROIL, UNION SQUARE, SOUTH, N. 



Plames of Different Courses 



IN 

FRENCH. 1 ENGLISH 


Correct Serving. 


Glasses Used. 


Huitres. 


Oysters. 


Sauternes. 


Light Green. 


Potages. 


Soups. 


Sherrv. 


Stem Glass, White. 


Hors d'Qiuvres. 


Dainty Dislies. 


Rhine Wine. 


Red. 


Poisson. 


Fish. 






Releves. 


Removes. 


Clarets. 


Pure White. 


Entrees. 


Entries (main dishes) 


Champagne. 




Entremets. 


Vegetables. 


Madeira. 




Sorbet. 


Punch . 






Roti. 


Roast. 


Champagne. 


White. 


Gibier. 


Game. 


Burgundy. 




Froid. 


Cold Dishes. 






Sucres. 


Sweets. 


Port Wine. 




Fruits et Dessert. 


Fruits and Dessert 






Fromage. 


Cheese. 


Cognac et Liqueurs 


Small White. 


Caffe. 


Coffee. 






TEMPERATURE OF 


WINES TO 


SERVE. 


Sauterne and Rhine Wines — 
Clarets — even temperatvire. 


slightly cold, 50 to 55° Farh. 



Burgundy — slight warm. 
Champagne, very cold or frozen. 
Sherry — slightly cold. 
Madeira and Port — even temperature. 



SERVING SABIE. 

Sauterne, Rhine Wine, and Champagne — Native Bottle. 
Sherry, Claret, Madeira, Port — in Decanters. 
Burgundy — Native Bottle, put in wicker basket. 
Sparkling Wines — Native Bottle. 



This table, originated with MR. GEORGE D. CARROLL, is the only table in existence 
giving this information, and is authoritatively correct. 
"copyrighted." 



ARMS OF 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 



BOOK MARKS. 




HERALDRY. 




ERALDRY " is the art of arrangfing and explaining in proper terms all that appertains to the 
bearing of " Coats of Arms," badges and other hereditary or assumed marks of honor. 



The origin of " Heraldry" has been attributed, by the general consent of all rational writers on 
the subject, to the necessity for distinguishing by some outward sign, amidst the confusion of battle, 
the principal leaders during the expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land during the crusades — 
" first crusade " A. D. 1096, " last crusade " A. D, 1291. The reign of Edward I. presents us with the 
earliest heraldic document extant, the famous roll of Caerlaveroch ; a poem, in old Norman-French, 
rehearses the names and armorial ensigns of all the Barons, Knights, etc., who attended Edward I. at 
the seige of Caerlaverach Castle in 1300. 

In the reign of Richard HI., March Second, 1483, the English heralds were incorporated and 
the " College of Arms " founded. On the decline of Chivalry the study of heraldry, which had been a 
portion of the education of Princes, became gradually neglected. A taste for the critical study of 
antiquities reviving throughout Europe, the use of heraldry as a key to history and biography, became 
more and more acknowledged. 

According to received authorities, there are ten classes of Arms, namely: First, "Arms of 
Dominion;" Second, " Of Pretension;" Third, "Arms of Community;" Fourth, " Of Assumption;" Fifth, 
"Arms of Patronage;" Sixth, "Arms of Succession;" Seventh, "Arms of Alliance;" Eighth, "Arms of 
Adoption;" Ninth, "Arms of Concession;" Tenth, "Arms Paternal and Hereditary," such as are trans- 
mitted from the first possessor to his son, grandson, great-grandson, etc., thereby forming complete 
and perfect nobility. The son being a gentleman of second coat-armorer, the grandson a gentleman 
of blood, and the great-grandson a gentleman of ancestry. 



The desire for historical, biographical and ancestral knowledge has, within the past few years, 
received an impetus unequaled during this century. Whatever information has been gained, has been 
through heraldic records. 

"The pride of birth" is an honest pride, and to be able to trace ones ancestors back through 
hundreds of years, finding them recorded as families of distinction, is certainly great satisfaction. 

To accept and use a badge of reputation, which comes to us vintarnished, is an honorable pride 
and evidences a proper regard for our ancestors' nobility of character. 

Nothing is antagonistic to republicanism which stimulates individuals, or the people, to emulate 
men of honor, principles and bravery. 

Genealogy searching a specialty with us. 

The demand for " embellishment" of private correspondence with family and distinctive impress, 
is every day increasing. " Crests " and " Coats of Arms " for the elder branches of the family are in 
favor. 

To enable the public to judge of our workmanship, we have presented a sample sheet, finished in 
bronzes. We claim superior work, and take great care that it gives perfect satisfaction. 

We display " Coats of Arms," in plain colors, gold, silver and the various bronzes. We " blazon " 
them in their proper colors, in a finished and elegant manner. 

We make " searches " and drawings of " Coats of Arms " and " Crests," without charge, for patrons 
ordering dies. We guarantee our searches strictly correct. 

Unquestionably, we have, during the past years, engraved more "Coats of Arms" than any 
other house in this city, because of our superior work. 

" Coats of Arms " blazoned on silk, satin, parchment, or bristol board, for framing, beautifully 
finished, at very reasonable prices. 



A full " Coat of Arms " consists of Shield, Supporters, Crest, Helmet and Motto. 



The " Shield," or "Escutcheon," is called the field, and the figures borne upon it the ordinaries and 
charges. The colors are five, also gold, silver, and ermine, and are designated as follows by dots and 
lines: 



Or. Argent. 
V, V 



Gold. 



White. 



Amre. 



Blue. 



Gules. 




Red. 



Ermine. 



i 



White. 
Blaok Tufts. 



Sable. 




Black. 



Yert. 



Green. 



Purpure. 

7 7 



Purple. 



The " Crest" is next in antiquity to the " Shield;" it was the ornament worn upon the " Helmet" 
and a " distinctive honor " placed upon the Shield, resting on a crown, helmet or wreath. 

" Supporters " are of later origin and first granted by Henry VIII., A. D. 1530, and are placed at 
the sides of the Shield. 

" Mottoes " had their origin in the war cries of the different Knights; but are properly selected to 
suit the taste. 

" Blazoning " of " Coats of Arms " signifies painting in their proper colors. 



NOBILITY AS DESIGNATED BY HELMETS. 



In England there are five ranks of nobility: 

" King" or " Sovereign," highest. 
" Duke," second. " Esquire," fourth. 

" Earl," third. " Baronet," fifth. 

A "Helmet" is an ancient armour of defense for the head, used in Heraldry as ornaments over the 
" Shield " or " Coat of Arms," and, as illustrated on page 60, mean — 

No. 5, "King." No. 3, "Esquire." 

No. 4, " Dake." No. 2, " Earle." 

No. I, " Baronet," lowest titled rank. 



SPECIALTIES IN STATIONERY ARTICLES FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE, WRITING DESKS, 

THE OFFICE, ETC. 



MEMORANDUM OF ARTICLES. 



Ink Stands, 


Sealing Wax, 


German Favors, 


Inks, all colors, 


Sealing Wax Sets, 


Dinner Favors, 


Paper Cutters, 


Sponge Cups, 


Dinner Cards, 


Paper Weights, 


Stamp Boxes, 


Menus, 


Paper Clamps, 


Book Marks, 


Programmes, 


Envelope Openers, 


Ivory Tablets, 


Wedding Certificates, 


Fancy Blotters, 


In and Out Stands, 


Plush Boxes, 


Steel Pens, 


Card Cases, 


Games of various kinds. 


Stylographic Pens, 


Bill Cases, 


Sketch Books, 


Gold Pens, 


Purses, 


Mark Twain Scrap Books, 


Gold Pencils, 


Pocket Books, 


Playing Cards, 


Pen Holders, 


Portfolios, 


Whist Counters, 


Pen Wipers, 


Writing Tablets, 


Bezique " 


Knife Erasers, 


Memorandum Books, 


Chessmen, 


Bill Files, 


Visiting Lists, 


Cribbage Boards, 


Seals, 


Calendars, 


Leather Goods, Etc., Etc. 



LEATHER GOODS. 

Plain and with Sterling Silver Mountings, in Pocket Books, Card Ca.ses and Portfolios. 
Finest goods in the city at reasonable prices. 

ELEGANT FANCY ARTICLES. 

We have on exhibition the richest line in this city of Fancy Articles connected with the 
Stationery Trade, for Wedding, Birthday or Holiday Souvenirs, to which we call your special 
attention. 



SAMPLES OF DIE WORK AND EMBELLISHMENTS 

WILL BE FOUND ON SHEETS FOLLOWING THIS ARTICLE. 



vbT HE embellishment of Letter, Note Sheets and Envelopes with the Family Arms, Crests, Personal 
-L Monograms, Initial Dies, or street address, as best suits the personal tastes and wishes, has 
grown in favor to such an extent that it is considered an imperative necessity. 

COATS OF ARMS. 

Family Coats of Arms are used on note sheets (by the married) to a great extent, and every year 
increases the number who have learned that the Arms are simply a badge of distinction and honor 
earned by acts of valor by the first possessor ; and his successors of family and name are just as 
much entitled to the arms as they are to his name. Oi'r immortal George Washington's carriage 
BORE HIS Coat of Arms. 

Your attention is called to our article under the head of Heraldry, which is very comprehensive 
and full of historical information. 

MONOGRAMS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

Among medalists, a monogram is the name of a prince, city, or the like, of which the characters 
are, as it were, woven together, and the limb of one character applies to three or four others; so that 
in the small space of one or two characters a whole name is comprehended. 

The use of monograms is of an ancient standing, as appears from Plutarch, and from some 
Greek medals of the time of Philip of Macedonia. 

Kings formerly marked their coins with their monograms ; of this we have instances in 
Charlemagne's coins. That prince also used the monogram for his signature. Eginhard gives as the 
reason for it, that Charlemagne could not write, and that having attempted in vain to learn in his 
grown age, he was reduced to the necessity of signing with a monogram. 

Manuscripts of the Twelfth Century show initials which, on account of their uniformity, are 
believed to have been impressed by means of stamps or dies. 



THE FOLLOWING SAMPLES OF OUR WORK SHOW OUR SKILL AS ARTISTS; THEY EXHIBIT THE 
CHARACTER OF OUR WORK IN DIE SINKING AND PERFECTION IN STAMPING. 



PAPER AND PAPER MAKING. 



OT HE art of making paper from fibrous matter, and, among other substances, from the cotton 
* J- of the cotton plant, reduced to a pulp, appears to have been practised by the Chinese at a 
very distant period. Different writers have traced it back to the Second Century, B. C. 

However remote its age may have been in Eastern Asia, cotton paper first became available for the 
rest of the world at the beginning of the Eighth Century, when the Arabs captured Samarkand (704 
A. D.) and there learnt its use. 

The extent to which it was adopted for literary purposes is found by the comparatively large 
number of Arabic MSS. , dating from the Ninth Century. On the art of printing, in our articles, we 
give the first printed date as 1454, and as explanatory of the use of paper for literary purposes from the 
Ninth Century. History states that " in Europe, as late as the second half of the Fourteenth Century, 
every book (including school and prayer books), and every public and private document, proclamation, 
bull, letter, &c., was written by hand. The organization of Universities as well as that of large 
ecclesiastical establishments was at that time incomplete, especially in Italy, France and Germany, 
without a staff of scribes and transcribers." 

With regard to the introduction of paper into Europe : it was brought into Greece through trade 
with Asia ; is was used in the Tenth Century in Rome ; the Empress Irene used paper at the end of 
t^e Eleventh Century. 

The manufacture of paper in Europe was first established by the Moors in Spain Linen paper was 
first made in the Fourteenth Century, when paper-making at length became a veritable European 
industry. 

Water marks in paper was made in the Fourteenth Century. The practice of inserting the full 
name of the maker in the water mark came into fashion in the course of the Sixteenth Century. 

Paper is a thin tissue composed of vegetable fibres. At first it was entirely made by hand, but the 
invention, in 1798, of the Fourdrinier paper machine by Lewis Robert, a clerk for Messrs. Didot, of the 
celebrated Essonnes paper-mills near Paris, gave a new impetus to the industry. 

In the United States it was not till 1820 that such a machine was started for the first time, by 
Messrs. T. Gilpin & Co. , on the Brandy wine. 

Paper may be divided into three main classes : writing, printing and wrapping paper. The staple 
of which writing paper is made is rags ; that of wrapping paper is old ropes and in some cases jute. 
In some paper a large quantity of wood pulp is used, but the best paper, whether made by hand or by 
machine, is from white linen rags. 

American paper makers excel the world in producing the best in every particular, and have driven 
foreign competition from this market 

Derapsey & Carroll's establishment is devoted strictly to the producing and selling of the Highest 
Grade Stationery. They do not claim to be manufacturers of paper. They purchase and use only the 



very best papers, employing their skill and taste in embellishing, manipulating, manufacturing and 
producing unique shapes and styles in Corrrespondent Sheets, Envelopes, Cards, etc., for fashionable 
society. 

Dempsey & Carroll's papers, as shown by the following samples, are purely American, the best in 
the world, and purchased directly from the manufacturers' agents, Messrs. George B. Hurd & Co., 
New York City; 

INDEX TO SAMPLES. 



NO. 




LBS. 


NO. 








LBS. 


400. 


Dempsey & CarroH's Palm Linen, Cream, . 


■ 42 


451. 


Crane's 


Blue Wove Bond, No. 25, 


Unglazed. 




401. 


54 


452. 




White " " No. 29, 


Unglazed . 




402. 


" " " Silver Grey, 


54 


453- 




Blue " " " 


U nglazed. 




403- 


*' " " " Cream, 


64 


454- 


Hurd's 


Linen Clotli, White, 




60 


404. 


" " Vellum, Cream, 


• 70 


455- 




Rose. 




60 


405- 


" *' " Azure, 


70 


456. 




Ci earn, . 




60 


406. 


" " White, Wove, 


60 


457- 




" " Azure, 




60 


407. 
408. 


'* " Cream, " 


60 


458. 




AVicker, Cream, . 




60 


" " White, Laid, . 


60 


459- 




" Azure, 




60 


409. 


" " Cream, " 


60 


460. 




Coquille (Egg-shell Finish), 


Cream, . 


60 


410. 


Crane's Extra Super., Azure, Wove, . 


60 


461. 






Azure, 


60 


411. 


" " " Rose, 


60 


462. 






White, . 


60 


412. 


" " " Silver Grey, Wove, 


60 


463- 






Rose, 


60 


413- 


" " " Opaline, " 


60 


464. 




Coarse Laid Linear, Cream 




60 


414. 


'* " " Heliotrope, " 


60 


465. 




" " " Azure 




60 


4'5- 


" " " Court Grey. " . 


60 


466. 




English Repp, Cream, 




60 


4x6. 


" ** " White, " 


80 


467. 




" " Lavender, 




60 


417- 


" " " Cream, " . 


80 


468. 




White, 




60 


418. 


" Kid Finish, White, Wove, . 


60 


469. 




" '* Silver Grey, 




60 


419. 


" " " Cream, " 


60 


470. 




Cambridge Linen, Cream, 




• 54 


420. 


" " " Azure, " 


60 


471. 




Torchon " " 




60 


421. 


" " " Rose, " 


60 


472. 




Momie " ** 




60 


422. 


" " *' Opaline, " 


60 


473- 




10 Kilo. Quadrille, White. 






423- 


" '* " Silver Grey, Wove, 


60 


474- 




14 " 






424. 


" " Heliotrope, " 


60 


475- 




14 " " Silver Gi 


ey. 




425 


" " " Court Grey, " 


60 


476. 




18 " " White. 






426. 


" " " White, " . 


80 


477- 




Staff Linear, White, 




50 


427. 


" " " Cream, " 




478. 




White Single Linear, lo Kilo. 




428. 


" Grecian Antique, Cream, 


• 70 


479- 




Blindman's, Cream, 




60 


429. 


" " Azure . 


70 


480. 




Scotch Granite, 




60 


43° 


" Etching, Cream, . . . . 


;o 


481. 




Japan Bond, Cream, . 




60 


431- 


" " Silver Grey, 


70 


482. 




Imperial Ledger, White, . 




60 


432. 


" Distaff Linen, Mazarin, 


54 


483- 




Conrt Quadrille, 




60 


433- 


" Basket, Ci-eam, .... 


60 


484. 




Double Linear, Cream, 




60 


434- 


" Lanciers, " . 


. 60 


485. 




" " Azure, 




. 60 


435- 


" Old Style, " .... 


70 


486. 




English Cream, Laid, . 




. 64 


436. 


" " " Sapphire, 


• 70 


487. 




Hand-made, Cream, 




54 


437- 


" Twilled Flax, Cr eam, 


54 


48S. 




Ye Old Homespun, Cream 




54 


438. 


" Insertion, "... 


. 60 


489. 




Satin Wove, Cream, 




60 


439- 


" " Sapphire, 


60 


490. 




*' White, . 




. 60 


440. 


" Yachting, " . . 


70 


491. 




" " Cream, 




80 


441. 


" White Wove Bond, No, 16, Glazed, 




492. 




White, . 




, -80 


442. 


" " " " " Unglazed. 




493- 




Gros Grain, Cream, 




60 


443- 


" Blue " " " Glazed. 




494. 




'* " Lavender, 




. 60 


444- 


" " " " " Unglazed. 




495 




Piquet, Opaline, 




60 


445- 


" White " " No. 21, Glazed. 




496. 




*' Cream. 




. 60 


446. 


" " *' " " Unglazed. 




497- 




Et;yptian Linen, Cream, 




12 


447- 


" Blue " " " Glazed. 




498. 








20 


448. 


" " " •' " Unglazed. 




499- 




Birch Bark, Russet, 




50 


449- 


*' Mazarin Wove Bond, " Unglazed. 




500. 




Alligator " 




• 5c» 


4SO. 


** White " " No. 25, Unglazed. 




501. 




White Overland Mail. 







In orpebing send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 400. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S PALM LINEN, 42 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 



Who stabs my name, would stab my person, too, 
Did not the hangman's axe lie in the way. 

Crown. 



In ordering send NUAaSER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 401. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S PALM LINEN, 54 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Had the cat wings, no sparrow could live in the air; 

Had each his wish, what more would Allah have to spare? 

J. Bailie. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 402. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S PALM LINEN, 54 Lbs., 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never. 

Cowper, 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 403. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S PALM LINEN, 64 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind, 
A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 

Shakespeare. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 404. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S VELLUM, 70 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 



Some positive, persisting fools we know, 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 405. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S VELLUM, 70 Lbs.. 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on, 
And doves will fight in safeguard of their brood. 

Shakespeare. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner op this sample, also size 
and quantity. oo not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 406. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 407. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S WOVE, 60 Lbs 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. 

Cowper. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 408. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S LAID, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 



DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



The world is a treadmill which turns all the time, 
And leaves us no choice but to sink or to climb. 

J. Baillie. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 409. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL'S LAID, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Man's rich with little, were his judgment true, 
Nature is frugal, and her wants are few. 

Voting', 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 410. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs, 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YOHK CITY. 



A fool, indeed, has great need of a title, 
It teaches men to call him count and duke. 

Sir IV. Davenant. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 411. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs , 
ROSE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 

Shakespeare. 



In ORDERtNG SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 412. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



When men's intents are wicked, their guilt haunts them ; 

But when they are just, they're armed, and nothing daunts them. 

Middleton. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 413. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs, 
OPALINE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Scorn no man's love, thougli of a mean degree ; 
Much less make any one thine enemy. 

Herbert. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 414. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
HELIOTROPE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



And nothing's so perverse in nature, 
As a profound opinionator. 

Butler. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 415. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 60 Lbs , 
COURT GREY. 

DEMPSEY 4. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 

Campbell . 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 416. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 80 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Lands mortgaged may return, and more esteemed; 
But honesty once pawned is ne'er redeemed. 

Middleion. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 417. 

CRANE'S EXTRA SUPER., WOVE, 80 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY i CARROLL, 
UMON SQUARE NEW VORK CITY. 



Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny. 

Shakespeare. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 418. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Virtue in distress, and vice in triumph, 
Make atheists of mankind. 

Dryden. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 419. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 



Men must be taught as if yon taught them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 420. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SOUAHE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Cheerful looks make every dish a feast. 
And 'tis that crowns a welcome. 

Massinger. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 421. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
ROSE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success and power, howe'er acquired. 

Thompson. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 422. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs.. 
OPALINE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Titles are marks of honest men, and wise; 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title, lies. 

Young. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 423. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Fletcher. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 424. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs.. 
HELIOTROPE. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a t)rrant ; 
And of all tame, a flatterer. 

Ben Jonson. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 425. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
COURT GREY. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

ONION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



All habits gather by unseen degrees ; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

Dry den. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 426. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 80 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



With fame, in just proportion, envy grows ; 
The man that makes a character makes foes. 

Young. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also sjze 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 427. 

CRANE'S KID FINISH, WOVE, 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



If to all men happiness is meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Cowper. 



In orderins send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 428. 

CRANE'S GRECIAN ANTIQUE, 70 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITV. 



The virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine. 

Byron. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 429. 

CRANE'S GRECIAN ANTIQUE, 70 Lbs.. 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



But when men think they most in safety stand, 
Their greatest peril often is at hand. 

Drayton. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 430. 

CRANE'S ETCHING, 70 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 



Life's a fair, where many meet but none can stay, 
An inn where travelers bait, then post away. 

Fawkes. 



In ordering send number in th£ 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 431. 

CRANE'S ETCHING, 70 Lbs., 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



As in this world there are degrees of evils, 
So in this world there are degrees of devils. 

Webster. 



Iw ORDERING SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 432. 

CRANE'S DISTAFF LINEN, 54 Lbs., 
MAZARIN. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Curse on the coward, or perfidious tongue, 
That dares not, even to kings, avow the truth. 

Thompson. 



In ordering send number in thB 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 433. 

CRANE'S BASKET, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Love never fails to master what he finds, — 
The fool enlightens and the wise he blinds. 

Dryden. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 434. 

CRANE'S LANCIERS, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Slander meets no regard from noble minds: 
Only the base believe what the base only utter. 

Seller. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 435. 

CRANE'S OLD STYLE, 70 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



A jewel is a jewel still, though lying in the dust, 

And sand is sand, though up to heaven by the tempest thrust. 

J. BailUe. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner op this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out th is 

SAMPLE. 



No. 436. 

CRANE'S OLD STYLE, 70 Lbs.. 
SAPPHIRE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



To follow precedents, and wink 

With both eyes, is easier than to think. 

Cowper. 



In ORDERtNG SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 437. 

CRANE'S TWILLED FLAX, 54 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank behind. 

Churchill. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 438. 

CRANE'S INSERTION, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing's so hard but search may find it out. 

Herrick, 



In orderimg send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 439. 

CRANE'S INSERTION, 60 Lbs., 
SAPPHIRE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man. 

Cowper, 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 440. 

CRANE'S YACHTING, 70 Lbs., 
SAPPHIRE. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 



How many sleep who kept the world awake 
With lustre and with noise. 



Young. 



In ordering send number \n the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 441. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 16, GLAZED, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SaUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Men are more eloquent than women made, 
But women are m'ore powerful to persuade. 

Randolph. 



In oroering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 442. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 16, UNGLAZED, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



To reason, and on reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man. 

Young, 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 443. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 16, GLAZED, 
BLUE. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



And should fortune prove cruel and false to the lastj 
Let us look to the future, and not to the past. 

E. Sargent, 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 444. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 16, UNGLAZED, 
BLUE. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God. 

Byron. 



In obderiwg send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 445. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 21, GLAZED, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 



The world was sad! — the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sighed — till woman smiled. 

Campbell. 



Im ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 446. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 

WHITE. 



21, UNGLAZED, 



DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



I 

My honor is my life, both grow in one; 
Take honor from me, and my Ufe is done. 

Shakespeare. 



In OROERING SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 447. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 21, GLAZED, 
BLUE. 

OEMPSEV & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume! 
The plume exposes, 'tis our helmet saves. 

YoungK 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 448. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 21, UNGLAZED, 
BLUE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Be not dismayed — fear nurses up a danger j 
And resolution kills it in the birth. 

Philips, 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 449. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 21, UNGLAZED, 
MAZARIN. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's name. 

Harvey. 



In orderinq send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 450. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 25, UNGLAZEO, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Life's little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame. 
Fighting, devotion, dust, and perhaps a name. 

Byron. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 452. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 29, UNGLAZED, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



A man triumphant is a monstrous sight; 
A man dejected is a sight as mean. 

Young. 



In ordering send number in the 

corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 453. 

CRANE'S WOVE BOND, No. 29, UNGLAZED, 
BLUE. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 454. 

HURD'S LINEN CLOTH, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Cowards die many times before their death ; 
The vaHant never taste of death but once. 

Cowper. 



In orderino send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 455. 

HURD'S LINEN CLOTH, 60 Lbs., 
ROSE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



The bad man's death is horror ; but the just 
Keeps something of his glory in his dust. 

Habbington. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 456. 

HURD-S LINEN CLOTH, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



The soul's rich love, the heart's fond sigh, 
Are things that gold can never buy. 

J. Baillie. 



In ordebing send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 457. 

HURD'S LINEN CLOTH, 60 Lbs., 
AZURE. 



OEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY. 



Order is heaven's first law; and this confessed, I 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 458. 

HURD-S WICKER, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly, 
"While virtuous actions are but born and die. 

Harvey. 



In orderino send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 459. 

HURD'S WICKER, 60 Lbs., 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE* 



No. 460. 

HURD'S COQUtLLE (EGG-SHELL FINISH), 60 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY. 



Time is the warp of life ; O tell 

The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well. 

Byron. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 461. 

HURD'S COQUILLE (EGG-SHELL FINISH), 60 Lbs.. 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



All nature Is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance direction, which thou canst not see. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 462. 

HURD'S COQUILLE (EGG-SHELL FINISH), 60 Lb 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

Pope. 



llM ORDERING SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 463. 

HURD'S COQUILLE (EGG-SHELL FINISH), 60 Lbs., 
ROSE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Lies have possess'd the press so, as their due, 
'Twill scarce, I fear, henceforth print Bibles true. 

Cowley. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 464. 

HURD'S COARSE LAID LINEAR, 60 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Did charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love. 

CowJ>er, 



In ordebinb send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 465. 

HURD'S COARSE LAID LINEAR, 60 Lbs.. 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



'Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Pope. 



In obdering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAF/IPLE, 



No. 466. 

HURD'S ENGLISH REPP, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY i. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Hast thou begun an act? ne'er then give o'er; 
No man despairs to do what's done before. 

Herrick. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 467. 

HURD'S ENGLISH REPP, 60 Lbs., 
LAVENDER. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
ONION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Pofie. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of th!s sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 468. 

HURD'S ENGLISH REPP, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each beheves his own. 

Pope. 



In obderins send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 469. 

HURD'S ENGLISH REPP, 60 Lbs., 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



He that climbs the tall tree has won right to the fruit ; 
He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his suit. 



Im ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 470. 

HURD'S CAMBRIDGE LINEN, 54 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY «, CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

Roscommon. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 471. 

HURD-S TORCHON LINEN, 60 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Pope. 



In ORDERIHG SEND NUMBER IN THE 

CORNER OF TH(S SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAWPLE. 



No. 472. 

HURD'S MOMIE LINEN, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



In morals blameless, as in manners meek, 

He knew no wish that he might blush to speak. 

Cowper. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 473. 

HURD'S 10 KILO. QUADRILLE. 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 474. 

HURD'S 14 KJLO. QUADRILLE, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

Goldsmith. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 475. 

HURD'S 14 KILO. QUADRILLE, 
SILVER GREY. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



. A foe to God was ne'er true friend to man. 
Some sinister intent taints all he does. 

Young. 



(n ordering send number in the 
corr:er of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 476. 

HURD'S 18 KILO. QUADRILLE, 
WHITE. 

OEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



But a few friendships wear, and let them be 
By nature and by fortune fit for thee. 

Cowley. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 477. 

HURD-S STAFF LINEAR, 50 Lbs.. 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin. 
Broad doth without, and a warm heart within. 

Cowper. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 478. 

HURD'S SINGLE LINEAR, 10 KILO. 
WHITE. 



DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



1 hate ingratitude more in a man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 

Or any taint of vice. 

Shakespeare. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tea r out th is 

SAMPLE. 



No. 479. 

HURD'S BLINDMAN'S, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY A. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



'Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. 

Cowper. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, ftlso size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 480. 

HURD'S SCOTCH GRANITE, 60 Lbs. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

Goldsjiiith. 



In obdering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 481. 

HURD'S JAPAN BOND, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



One science only will one genius fit; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 482. 

HURD'S IMPERIAL LEDGER, 60 Lbs.. 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then a Gentleman? 

Pegge. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

5Afy)PlE. 



No. 483. 

HURD-S COURT QUADRILLE, 60 Lbs. 



DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Glories like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But look'd at near have neither heat nor light. 

Webster. 



In owderino send number in the 
corner op this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 484. 

HURD-S DOUBLE LINEAR, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEIMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION square, new YORK CITY. 



The turnpike road to people's hearts, I find. 

Lies through their [mouths,] or I mistake mankind. 

Dr. Walcot. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 485. 

HURD'S DOUBLE LINEAR, 60 Lbs., 
AZURE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY. 



Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt. 

Shakespeare. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 486. 

HURD'S ENGLISH LAID, 64 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side. 

Shakespeare. 



Iw ORDERING SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 487. 

HURD'S HAND MADE, 54 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSeV & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Who friendship with a knave hath made. 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade. 

Gay. 



In orperinq send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 488. 

HURD'S YE OLDE HOMESPUN, 54 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DCMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 489. 

HURD'S SATIN WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DCMPSEY & CARROLL, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



No shape-smith set up shop, and drove a trade, 
To mend the work wise Providence had made. 

Garth. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 490. 

HURD'S SATIN WOVE, 60 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



'Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our good, or evil name depends. 

Gay. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 491. 

HURD'S SATIN WOVE, 80 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

Dryden. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 492. 

HURD'S SATIN WOVE, 80 Lbs., 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Labour like this our want supplies. 
And they must stoop who mean to rise. 

Coivper. 



In ordering send number tn the 

CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 494. 

HURD'S GROS GRAIN, 60 Lbs., 
LAVENDER. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



All things are artificial, for 
Nature is the art of God. 

Sir Thos. Browne. 



In ordering send number in the 

corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 495. 

HURD'S PIQUET, 60 Lbs.. 
OPALINE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



But with some folks, 'tis labour lost to strive, 
A reasoning mule will neither lead nor drive. 

Mallet. 



In ordering send number rN the 

CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 496. 

HURD'S PIQUET, 60 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY &. CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Harsh words, though pertinent, uncouth appear; 
None please the fancy who offend the ear. 

Garth. 



In ordering send number in the 

corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 497. 

HURD'S EGYPTIAN LINEN, 12 Lbs., 
CREAM. 

DEUPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



She knew a man, who knew another, 
Who knew the very party's brother. 

Ed. Moore. 



IW ORDERING SEND NUMBER IN THE 
CORNER OF THIS SAMPLE, ALSO SIZE 
AND QUANTITY. DO NOT TEAR OUT THIS 
SAMPLE. 



No. 498. 

HURD'S EGYPTIAN LINEN, 20 Lbs.. 
CREAM. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



'Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. 

Pope. 



In ordering send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 499. 

HURD'S BIRCH BARK, 50 Lbs., 
RUSSET. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 



Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Shakespeare. 



In orderino send number in the 
corner of this sample, also size 
and quantity. do not tear out this 

SAMPLE. 



No. 501. 

HURD'S OVE.RLAND MAIL, 
WHITE. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW VORK CITY. 



An individual is a sacred mark, 

Not to be pierced in play or in the dark. 

Coisjper. 



IN MEMORIAM CARDS 
FOLDING. 




Word pigtqres. 



n in making selections for this volume has been the same as 
expressed by AVill Carleton, who is reported as having recently- 
said ; — 

" Other writers of verse have laid great stress on the artistic faculty 
which many of them have possessed in an eminent degree, but with me the 
aim has always been first and last to reach the heart of the people, and to 
say those things which should both entertain and make better. I hope I 
have not altogether failed in my efforts. I would rather appeal to the heart 
of a man than to his intellect." 

GEORGE D. CARROLL, 

COMPILER OF 

" Out oi- Thk Ashes " and the various books pubUshed by 
Dempsey & Carroll. 




A QUESTION OF PROFIT. 



" Will it profit you then, when your lite is dissected, 

And your shams and your cheats are computed by God ? " 

When the curtain rolls down, and thy life's farce is ended, 
And the grim prompter. Death, calls an end to your part, 

Will it profit you then that your life was expended 
In hoarding and stinting and starving your heart ? 

When the story is told and thy book has been written. 
And the contents show nothing but chapters on self. 

Will it profit you then that you're gone and forgotten, 
And lost in oblivion and laid on the shelf ? 

When the last debt of all has been surely collected, 
And you sleep in the silence and gloom 'neath the sod. 

Will it profit you then, when your life is dissected, 

And your shams and your cheats are computed by God ? 

LAKKY CHITTENDEN. 



THE VOLUNTEER ORGANIST. 



^ " But we knew he'd tol' his story, tho' he never spoke a word. 

An' it wuz the saddest story thet our ears had ever heard." 

The gret big church wuz crowded full uv broadcloth an' uv silk, 
An' satins rich as cream thet grows on our ol' brindle's milk ; 
Shined boots, biled shirts, stiff dickeys an' stove pipe hats were there. 
An' doods 'ith trouserloons so tight they covildn't kneel down in prayer. 

The elder in his poolpit high, said as he slowly riz : 
" Our organist is kep' to hum, laid up 'ith roomatiz, 
An' as we hev no substitoot, as brother Moore aint here, 
Will some 'un in the congergation be so kind 's to volunteer ? " 

An' then a red-nosed, drunken tramp, of low toned rowdy style. 
Give an interductory hiccup, an' then staggered up the aisle. 
Then thro' thet holy atmosphere there crep' a sense er sin. 
An' thro' thet air of sanctity the odor uv ol' gin. 

Then deacon Purington he yelled, his teeth all set on edge : 
" This man purfanes the house er God ! Wy this is sacrilege ! " 
The tramp didn' hear a word he said, but slouched 'ith stumblin' feet. 
An' sprawled an' staggered up the steps, an' gained the organ seat. 

He then went pawin' thro' the keys, an' soon there rose a strain 
Thet seemed to jest bulge out the heart, an' 'lectrify the brain ; 
An' then he slapped down on the thing 'ith hands an' head' an' knees. 
He slam-dashed his hull body down kerflop upon the keys. 

The organ roared, the music flood went sweepin' high an' dry. 
It swelled into the rafters, an' bulged out into the sky. 
The ol' church shook an' staggered, an' seemed to reel an' sway. 
An' the elder shouted " Glory ! " an' I yelled out " Hooray ! " 

An' then he tried a tender strain that melted in our ears, 

Thet brought us blessed memories and drenched 'em down 'ith tears ; 

An' we dreamed uv ol'-time kitchens, 'ith Tabby on the mat, 

Uv home an' luv an' baby-days, an' mother an' all that ! 

An' then he struck a streak uv hope — a song from souls forgiven — 
Thet burst from prison-bars uv sin, an' stormed the gates uv heaven ; 
The morning stars they sung together, — no soul wuz left alone, — 
We felt the universe wuz safe, an' God wuz on his throne ! 

An' then a wail uv deep despair an' darkness come again. 

An' long black crape hung on the doors uv all the homes uv men ; 

No luv, no light, no joy, no hope, no songs of glad delight. 

An' then — the tramp, he staggered down an' reeled into the night ! 

But we knew he'd tol' his story, tho' he never spoke a word. 
An' it wuz the saddest story thet our ears had ever heard ; 
He hed tol' his own life history, and no eye was dry thet day. 
When the elder rose an' simply said : "Afy brethren, let us pray." 
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PASSED OFF THE STAGE. 



"They say that I've ' passed off the stage.' Ah, well, it may be true.'* 

They say that I've " passed off the stage," Ah, well it may be true; 

I'm not as strong as when I stood six feet at thirty-two. 

I know I'm getting bent and old, my hair is silver-gray ; 

But oh, it's hard to hear it said, " The old man's had his day." 

It was not very long ago — it scarcely seems a year — 

When I was strong as a yearling colt and fleeter than a deer ; 

My arms were like the sinewy roots that thrust out from the oak, 

And I was straight as the towering pine that tempts the woodman's stroke. 

There wasn't one in all the town (how sad the contrast now !) 
Could mow a steadier stroke than I, or drive a straighter plow. 
And even when my hair turned gray no whit my strength declined. 
I used to race the boys afield and leave them all behind. 

But now they bring the cushioned chair and set it in the sun. 
And fetch me out my pipe and pouch, as soon as breakfast's done, 
And bid me sit an hour or two — the day'U be long and hot ; 
And then they go and leave me there, unheeded and forgot. 

Sometimes I take my staff and creep along the orchard wall. 

But, weary, sit me down to rest where grateful shadows fall. 

Far off the meadows swim with heat ; fresh smells the new-mown hay ; 

But I can go no more afield, for I have "had my day." 

O, God ! it is a weary thing to live an outworn life. 
To have no further lot or part in manly toil and strife ; 
To know that all one's active days have passed forever by, 
And all that now remains to do is just to rest and — die. 

I don't know why I dread it so — this " passing off the stage," 
Some folks think life is mighty hard, and long for smooth old age ; 
But I had rather strive and toil till all my bones are sore. 
Than to be sitting useless here before the farm house door. 

Ah well ! it's little use to cry because the milk is spilt ; 
It's little use to swing the sword with naught left but the hilt. 
I've done my duty while I could, and now, if needs must be. 
What I have done for others' sake, let others do for me. 

It is the rule of life, I know — an honest turn about, 

We help our babies into life, and then — they help us out. 

Their turn must come, too, soon enough ; like rolling wave on wave. 

The generations pour their tide into the common grave. 

One day a babe, the next a man, the next — unnamed, unknown. 

Save for a moss-encrusted line upon a mouldering stone. 

Our lives are swifter than a tale upon a fluttering page — 

We have just time to learn the play, and then— pass off the stage. 

JAMES BUCHAM. 



WHO'S DEAD? 



"I don't care what joys are in heaven, her angel thoughts now are right here." 

Excuse me for stopping you here, sir ; I'd like just a word if you please ; 
There's crape on the front door yonder and a hearse standing under the trees. 
Perhaps you're a friend of the dead, sir — I see you've a band on your hat — 
And I'd like just to ask you a question, Who's dead in the Kennedy flat? 

Acquaint with the folks ? Well, yes, rather ; p'r'aps better than most as is there ; 
There's Dick, and there's Sam and there's Billy, and mother — no wonder you stare. 
It slipped out afore I could help it ; I ain't been myself all the day — 
You may have heard tell of the bad 'un, the drunkard, as went away? 

You've not? Well, it's like them three fellows to hide all they can of my shame, 
And just like that dearest of mothers to let no one blacken my name ; 
It's soiled enough, God is my witness, but cleanse it I will if I can ; 
I've done with the whisky forever, and come back to mother — a man ! 

Come back ! Aye, to stand here and tremble and gaze at the crape on the door. 

Mebbe him as is dead might be living had the truant but come back before. 

P'r'aps the thoughts of a wrongdoin' brother made him grieve when the Doc wasn't there, 

And they say that in sickness a heartache can undo the tenderest care. 

Come, tell me, who's gone at the flat, sir? Nay, don't think by shaking your head 
That you're letting a fellow down easy, for I know that there's one of 'em dead. 
They all was good boys to their mother and either is bound to be missed, 
Though to tell you the truth I half fancy she'd cry more for me than the rest. 

That is always the way with the women ; the one that's deserving no love 
Gets into their hearts' warmest corner, their prayers to the Father above. 
But when brother's coffin is fastened I'll lay her dear face on my own 
And tell her that God's wrought a wonder, to make up for him that has flown. 

And when this new grief's a bit over I'll tell — just to show her, you know, 
That the liquor as hardened my life left my heart still as soft as the snow — 
I will tell how, wherever I wandered, her voice seemed to ring in my ears ; 
How I've slept with her lips on my forehead and waked with my eyes full of tears. 

For we parted, you know, not in anger ; I just went away for a time. 
Telling mother my bad reputation made staying at home seem a crime. 
I had no ambition, nor nothing ; but soon a new life I began. 
And now I am here in her sorrow — her very ideal of a man ! 

My words seem kind of affectin', I see that for her you can feel : 
There's too many mother's hearts breaking with grief that they try to conceal -. 
But come in the house, and I fancy you'll see through the flood of her tears 
The smile that has lived in my mem'ry all through these unfortunate years. 

Eh ? ' What ? God above ! You are ghastley ! Don't say — Oh I see 't in your face ! 

Make way for the drunkard, good people — fit now for a mother's embrace. 

********* 

The same ! See the smile on her face, sir ; but God's kissed away every tear. 

I don't care what joys are in heaven, her angel thoughts now are right here. 

THOMAS KROST. 
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AN INVOCATION, 

*' For such a helpless boy I say 

God help the little fellow." 

God help the boy that never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 

When zephys soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie ' 
Where clover blooms are thick and high 
And hear the gentle murmur sigh 

Of brooklets softly flowing. 

God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow. 
Who never sees the forests glow 

When leaves are red and yellow; 
Whose childish feet can never stray 
Where nature does her charms display, 
For such a helpless boy I say 

God help the little fellow. 

CHICAGO HKKALD. 



SEVEN TIMES FIVE. 

WIDOWHOOD. 

I SLEEP and rest, my heart makes moan 

Before I am well awake : 
" Let me bleed ! oh let me alone. 

Since I must not break ! " 

For children wake, though fathers sleep 
With a stone at foot and at head ; 

0 sleepless God, for ever keep. 
Keep both living and dead ! 

1 lift mine eyes, and what to see 
But a world happy and fair ? 

I have not wish'd it to mourn with me — 
Comfort is not there. 

Oh, what anear but golden brooms. 

And a waste of reedy rills ! 
Oh, what afar but the fine glooms 

On the rare blue hills ! 

I shall not die, but live forlorn ; 

How bitter it is to part ! 
Oh, to meet thee, my love, once more 1 

Oh, my heart, my heart ! 



No more to hear, no more to see ; 

Oh, that an echo might wake. 
And waft one note of thy psalm to me 

Ere my heart-strings break ! 

I should know it how faint soe'er. 

And with angel-voices blent ; 
Oh, once to feel thy spirit anear 

I could be content ! 

Or once between the gates of gold, 

While an angel entering trod, 
But once — thee sitting to behold 

On the hills of God ! 

JEAN INGELOW. 



A BAREFOOTED BOY. 

I ENVY that boy as he trots down the street, 
With his bright, glowing face and his light-tripping 
feet. 

No honor, no joy, no wealth of a king 

Could unto our barefoot such happiness bring. 

His jacket is ragged and brimless his hat. 
But what cares a barefoot for trifles like that ? 
Care catches us all in the world's great din, 
But swift must she be to overtake him. 

The woods know a tale, the brooklet a song, 
They'll chant in his ears through the whole day long. 
The squirrel has a secret she'll give him to keep. 
The trout waits his coming where shadows lie deep. 

And at night, when Nature her lesson has said. 
He drops oS to sleep in his ungamished bed. 
For stocks may decline or assessments may rise, 
But no dread of the morrow drives sleep from his 
eyes. 

Could I lay the pen down, upon care turn the key, 
And dash through the woodland as joyous as he. 
The wealth of a world might wait at my feet. 
But ne'er would I barter contentment so sweet. 

So I turn to my desk with a half -hidden sigh 
Whenever barefooted boyhood goes by. 
For, whatever my place in the cohorts of men, 
A barefooted boy I'll ne'er be again. 

E. v. SHATTUCK. 



"MOTHER REMEMBERS." 

When we wuz young we wuz cunnin', I s'pose ; 
Least thefs what mother declares, an' she knows ! 
You'd laugh at the treasures she's hoarded awa^' — 
Little scuffed shoes thet wuz wore aout in play ; 
Little white ringlets from somebody's hair, 
When we wuz little an' helpless an' fair — 
An' mother remembers. 

Naow we air growed-up an' headstrong an' sad ; 
Then we wuz little an' lovin' an' glad. 
The tricks thet we played an' the prizes we won, 
The smart things we said an' the cute things we 
done, 

Air things we furgit in the worry of life ; 
But when she kin tell 'em ter husban' er wife, 
Wy, mother remembers ! 

Up on the hill, wher' the soft breezes pass. 
Little maounds rise threw the long wavin' grass, 
The babies thet sleep ther' air dust long ago, 
Wher' the sweet-scented s'rub an' the rose-bushes 
grow, 

An' no one hez thought on er mourned 'em fer years; 
But she saw 'em last threw her heart-breakin' tears — 
An' mother remembers ! 

FLORENCE E. PRATT. 



THE OLD FOLKS' LONGING. 

Don't go to the theatre, lecture or ball, 

But stay in your room to-night ; 
Deny yourself to the friends that call. 

And a good, long letter write — 
Write to the sad old folks at home. 

Who sit, when the day is done. 
With folded hands and downcast eyes, 

And think of the absent one. 

Don't selfishly scribble, " Excuse my haste, 

I've scarcely the time to write." 
Lest their brooding thoughts go wandering back 

To many a by-gone night. 
When they lost their needed sleep and rest. 

And every breath was a prayer 
That God would leave their little babe 

To their tender love and care. 



Don't let them feel that you've no more need 

Of their love and counsel, wise, 
For the heart grows strongly sensitive 

When age has dimmed the eyes ; 
It might be well to let them believe 

You never forget them quite — 
That you deem it a pleasure, when far away, 

Long letters home to write. 

Don't think that the young and giddy friends. 

Who make your pastime gay. 
Have half the anxious thoughts for you 

That the old folks have to-day ; 
The duty of writing do not pat off, 

Let sleep or pleasure wait. 
Lest the letter for which they waited and longed, 

Be a day or an hour too late ! 

For the sad old folks at home, 

With locks fast turni7ig white. 
Are longing to hear of the absent one. 
So write them a letter to-night. 

PORTLAND OREGONIAN. 



A CENTURY TO COME. 

" No living soul for us will weep 

A century to come." 

" Who'll press for gold our crowded streets, 

A century to come ? 
Who'll tread our churches with willing feet, 

A century to come ? 
Pale, trembling age and fiery youth. 
And childhood with his brow of truth ; 
The rich and poor on land and sea — 
Where will the mighty millions be, 

A century to come ? 

We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A century to come ; 
No living soul for us will weep, 

A century to come ; 
And other men our lands will till. 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And others shout and sing as gay. 
And bright the sunshine as to-day — 

A century to come." 

DR. GUSTAVUS HAAS. 



THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 



UP BERKSHIRE WAY. 



"The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger's children are swinging there." 

Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born ; 
The peach tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all ; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 
But a stranger's foot has crossed the sill. 

There is the barn — and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door. 

And see the busy swallows throng. 

And hear the pewee's mournful song ; 

But the stranger comes — oh ! painful proof — 

His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 

There is the orchard — the very trees 
Where my childhood knew long hours of ease. 
And watched the shadowy moments run 
Till my life imbibed more shade than sun ; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air. 
But the stranger's children are swinging there. 

There bubbles the shady spring below. 
With its bulrush where the hazels grow ; 
'Twas there I found the calamus root. 
And watched the minnows poise and shoot. 
And heard the robin lave its wing. 
But the stranger's bucket is at the spring. 

O ye, who daily cross the sill. 

Step lightly, for I love it still ; 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 

Then think what countless harvest sheaves 

Have passed within that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more ! 

Deal kindly with these orchard trees ; 
And when your children crowd their knees 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart. 
As if old memories stirred their heart ; 
To youthful sport still leave the swing. 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 

The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds. 
The meadows with their lowing herds. 
The woodbine on the cottage wall — 
My heart still lingers with them all. 
Ye strangers on my native sill. 
Step lightly, for I love it it still ! 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 



Seems ter me it's dretful long 

Since I saw them shinin' hills ! 
Suthin's pullin at my heart 

Till my old eyes brims an' fills. 
When I dream about 'em nights, 

Care and sorrer pass away ; 
Nothin' but old saounds an' sights 

Uster be up Berkshire way. 

There's the old house on the hill. 

Set araoun' with apple-trees ; 
There's Lake Garfield shinin' still. 

Just a flutterin' in the breeze. 
Seems ez ef I couldn't wait 

Tell the winter's passed away ! 
Longin' so to see the folks 
'Mongst the hills up Berkshire way ! 

Never wuz such astrachans 

Sech ez made the old trees red. 
Never wuz sech skies ez laughed 

Through the green leaves overhead. 
Ain't no place in all the airth 

Cuddles in my heart ter stay 
Like thet little humley taown 

"Mongst the hills up Berkshire way ! 

FLORENCE E. PRATT. 



THE OLD ORGANIST. 

In through the window steals the silent splendor 

Of fading twilight ; like a blessing there 
It lingers with a touch so soft and tender 

Upon an old man's flowing, silver hair. 
The pews are vacant, but for shadows flitting 

With- silent tread along the narrow aisle. 
And like dim spirit-forms within them sitting, 

Or bowing in devotion there the while. 

Beside the organ sits the old man, playing, 

A tune so sad that sorrow seems the theme ; 
His fingers o'er the yellow keys are straying, 

As though he played it all within a dream. 
His tear-dim eyes see not with mortal vision. 

The music bears his spirit far away, 
Into a splendor land of life elysian, 

Where peace and pleasure crown an endless day. 



Still slower move the old and feeble fingers 

With soft caress along the murm'ring keys ; 
Still fainter on the air the music lingers 

Almost as silent as a summer breeze. 
The shadows deeper grow ; the night descending, 

Steals through the lattice at the window sill, 
And with the melody its darkness blending, 

The lofty arches with foreboding fill. 

Hark! through the church a louder strain is stealing. 

Far out into the star-shine of the night, 
In mighty sounds triumphant grandly pealing, 

Like waves of melody in wondrous flight. 
Along the keyboard fly the fingers, playing 

The song exultant of a soul's release ; 
P'or with the music, up to Heaven straying, 

The old man's spirit passes into peace. 

Into an echo sank the song of sadness, 

With all its sorrow changed to love and bliss, 
Till on the wings of sweet, harmonious gladness 

It reached a land more beautiful than this. 
The last strain died ; still on the keyboard rested 

The fingers whence all melody had fled. 
A moonlight beam stole in and silver crested 

The white hair of the old musician — dead. 

ARTHUR LEWIS TUHliS. 



ISN'T MUCH GOOD A-LIVING. 

"In summer, it's ' weed the garden ; ' 
In winter, it's ' shovel the snow.' " 

It isn't much fun a-living 

If grandpa says what's true. 
That this is the jolHest time o' life 

That I'm a-passing through. 
I'm 'fraid he can't remember, 

It's been so awful long. 
I'm sure if he could recollect 

He'd know that he was wrong. 

Did he ever have, I wonder, 

A sister just like mine, 
Who'd take his skates, or break his kite. 

Or tangle up his twine ? 
Did he ever chop the kindling, 

Or fetch in coal and wood. 
Or offer to turn the wringer ? 

If he did he was awful good. 



In summer, it's "weed the garden ; " 

In winter, it's " shovel the snow ; " 
For there isn't a single season 

But has its work you know. 
And then, when a feller's tired. 

And hopes he may just sit still, 
It's " bring me a pail of water, son. 

From the spring at the foot of the hill." 

How can grandpa remember 

A fellow's grief or joy ? 
'Tween you and me, I don't believe 

He ever was a boy. 

Is this the j oiliest time of life ? 
Believe it I never can ; 

Nor that it's as nice to be a boy 

As a really grown-up man. 

harper's young people. 



THE OLD CIDER MILL. 

" 'Nd steamin' up intu my old nose 
Comes the smell that a cider mill only knows." 

I ALLERS have said 'nd I say it yit. 
That if I could be young agin 
Fur fifteen minutes, I'd make a bee-line 
Tu the old mill hidden by tangled vine, 
Where the apples were piled in heaps around, 
Red, yaller 'nd streaked, all over the ground, 
'Nd the old, sleepy hoss went 'round 'nd "round 
'Nd drew the wheel that the apples ground. 

Straight fur that old cider mill I would start, 
With light bare feet 'nd a lighter heart. 
With a smilin' face in an old straw hat, 
'Nd hum-made britches, 'nd all o' that, 
'Nd when I got thar I would take a peep, 
Tu see if Cider-mill John was asleep ; 
Then if he was, I'd go huntin' around, 
'Till a good, big, long rye straw I found. 

Then I'd straddle a bar'l 'nd quick begin, 
Tu fill right up with juice tu my chin. 
With a straw a sorter connectin' link 
Twixt it 'nd me, 'nd I railly think 
That the happiest boy you ever saw 
Would be at the end of that rye straw. 
So long as his power o' suction stood 
The strain, 'nd the cider tasted good. 



As old as I am I can shet my eyes, 

'Nd see the yaller jackets 'nd flies 

A-swarmin' around the juicy cheese 

'Nd bung-holes, drinkin' as much as they please. 

I can see the rich, sweet cider flow 

From under the press to the tub below, 

'Nd steamin' up into my old nose 

Comes the smell that a cider mill only knows. 

You may tell all about yer fine Old Crow, 
Yer shampaue, sherry, 'nd so 'nd so, 
'Nd anythin' else from the press or still. 
But gimme the juice from that old mill, 
With a straw 'nd a small boy's suction power, 
'Nd appetite, fur a quarter of 'n hour, 
'Nd I will forego furevermore 
All lickers known on this airthly shore. 

WILLIAM KUWARD I'KNNY. 



THE GRAPEVINE SWING. 

I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing." 

When I was a boy on the old plantation, 

Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation. 

Under the arching blue. 
When the wind came over the cotton and corn. 

To the long, slim loop I'd spring. 
With brown feet bare and hat brim torn, 
And swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

Out o'er the water lilies, bonnie and bright, 

Back to the moss grown trees ; 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 

As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
The mocking bird joined in my reckless glee, 

I longed for no angel's wing ; 
I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing ! 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
Oh to be a boy. 
With a heart full of joy. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 



I'm weary at morn, I'm weary at night, 

I'm fretted and sore of heart ; 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I'm tired of the world, with its pride and pomp, 

And fame seems a worthless thing ; 
I'd barter it all for one day's romp 
And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT. 



IN THE LAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD, 

" But we know that our loved ones are watching us now." 

By the hut of the peasant where poverty weeps 

And nigh to the tower of the king. 
Close, close to the cradle where infancy sleeps, 

And joy loves to linger and sing. 
Lies a garden of light full of heaven's perfume, 

Where never a tear drop is shed. 
And the rose and the lily are ever in bloom — 

'Tis the land of the beautiful dead. 

Each moment of life a messenger comes 

And beckons man over the way ; 
Through the heart sobs of women and rolling of 
drums 

The army of mortals obey. 
Few lips that have kissed not a motionless brow, 

A face from each fireside has fled, 
But we know that our loved ones are watching us 
now 

In the land of the beautiful dead. 

Not a charm that we knew ere the bound'ry was 
crossed, 

And we stood in the valley alone ; 
Not a trait that we prized in our darlings is lost — 

They have fairer and lovelier grown. 
As the lillics burst forth when the shadows of night 

Into bondage at dawn break are led, 
So they bask in the glow by the pillar of light. 

In the land of the beautiful dead. 



O ! the dead, our dead, our beautiful dead, 

Are close to the heart of eternity wed. 
When the last deed is done and the last word is 
said 

We will meet in the land of the beautiful dead. 

JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 



THE OLD MAN DREAMS. 

"And so 1 laughed- my laughter woke 
The household with its noise." 

Oh for one hour of youthful joy ! 

Give back my twentieth spring ! 
I'd rather laugh a bright-hair'd boy 

Than reign a gray-beard king ! 

Off with the spoils of wrinkled age ! 

Away with learning's cro\yi ! 
Tear out life's wisdom-written page, 

And dash its trophies down ! 

One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood's fount of flame ! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ! 

My listening angel heard the prayer. 
And, calmly smiling, said, 

" If I but touch thy silver'd hair. 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 

" But is there nothing in thy track 

To bid thee fondly stay, 
While the swift seasons hurry back 

To find the wish'd-for day?" 

"Ah ! truest soul of womankind ! 

Without thee what were life ? 
One bliss I cannot leave behind : 

I'll take — my — precious — wife ! 

The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 

"The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too I " 

'• And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change apears ? 

Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years ! " 



" Why, yes ; for memory would recall 

My fond paternal joys ; 
I could not bear to leave them all ; 

I'll take — my — girl — and — boys ! " 

The smiling angel dropp'd his pen — 

" Why, this will never do ; 
The man would be a boy again, 

And be a father, too ! " 

And so I laughed — my laughter woke 

The household with its noise — 
And wrote my dream, when morning broke. 

To please the gray-hair'd boys. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 



■ HOSS/ 

" My gal, Em, that I lost. 
She was hoss, without flaw- 
Peerless hoss." 

" No my boys, they don't amount to no great. 

From Hubert to Ross ; 
Take to teachin' and preachin' and such fool 
nonsense. 

But my gal, Em, thar, that I lost, 
She was all hoss, sir ; 
Nervous and steppy from head to foot ; 
Hoss, cl'ar hoss. 

"Her mother died when she was a two-weeks-babe. 

That thar was a loss 
To the gal. But she never cared for no such as 
gals do. 

Nor mincin', nor prinkin', 
Nor flirtin', nor fibbin'; 
But only hoss ; good honest hoss ; 
Straight fast hoss. 

" Boys curled up on the sofys readin'. My Em 

Never gave a toss 
For sech nonsense. Could throw on harness or 
saddle 

Quicker'n any man on the place. 
'Ud drive anything anywheres ; 
Trusted 'em. Sorter shy of folkes, Em was. 
Hoss, cl'ar hoss. 
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" Says the womenfolks, ' You must put her to 
school,' says they. 

' Let her I'arn who's boss, 
Or she won't be good for nothin'. ' So I took my gal 
To a school twelve miles to the north ; 
And I sold her pet hoss 
Thirty miles to the south — 
Sold her hoss. 

" Next mornin' I went out to the stable, and thar' — 

Sure's my name's Ross — 
There stood my gal, all bedraggled, twelve miles 
from the north ; 
And thar thirty miles from the south, 
With his halter-rope broke, 
And his nose on her neck. 
Stood her hoss ! 

" Nothin' she couldn't tame ; eyes gray as a hawk. 

Hair like floss. 
Whipped my bull ' Storm ' round the yard till he 
bawled. 

For hornin' a ewe lamb. Whipped him till he 
bawled ; 

Standin' thar calm, whip in hand, 
Hoss, right though. 
Fearless hoss. 

" That winter — waal, a family near us took scarlet- 
fever ; 

Couldn't get no nurse. 
' I'll go,' says my gal — all the neighbors hangin' 
back — 

' I'll go.' She saved the little brats, and she took 
it— 

And she died, my gal, Em. 
Hoss, ye see, jest the same. 
Cl'ar through, hoss. 

" Handsomest pale look ye ever see. Somehow 

my gal's face said to me, 

' Dad, what's the loss ? ' 
Jest the same old way — thin nostril, for'ard look, 

lips curled. 

No, my boys ain't much ; but I had a gal once — 
My gal, Em, that I lost. 
She was hoss, without flaw — 
Peerless hoss ! " 

SARAH p. m'lEAN GREENE. 



THE PAUPER'S DRIVE, 

" Though a pauper, he's one whom his Maker yet owns! " 

There's a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round 
trot,— 

To the churchyard, a pauper is going, I wot ; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs ; 
And hark to the dirge which the mad driver sings: 

Rattle his bones over the stones! 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns ! 

Oh, where are the mourners? Alas! there are none; 
He has left not a gap in the world, now he's gone, — 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman or man; 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can: 

Rattle his bones over the stones! 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns! 

What a jolting, and creaking, and splashing, and 
din! 

The whip, how it cracks! and the wheels, how they 
spin! 

How the dirt, right and left, o'er the hedges is 
hurl'dl— 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world! 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns! 

Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he's stretch'd in a coach! 
He's taking a drive in his carriage at last; 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast ; 

Rattle his bones over the stones! 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns! 

You bumpkins! who stare at your brother convey'd, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid! 
And be joyful to think, when by death you're laid 
low. 

You've a chance to the grave like a gemman to go! 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns! 

But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is sad. 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend! 

Bear soft his bones over the stones! 

Though a pauper he's one whom his Maker 
yet owns! 

THOMAS NOEL. 



ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. 



"Ruth, Ruth! look down from Paradise! I've found him. Here's our Zach!" 

VouR Honor, I ha'nt got a word to say in my defence ; 
You've listened to the painful facks, but ef it's no offence 
I'll tell you in a simple way — I ain't great on the talk — 
Whyfore a gray old chap like me wanted to " cut the stalk." 

It's forty year since me and Ruth wuz tied as man and wife, 
And nary mortal ever had a truer mate for life. 
In all them years we never had a word as you'd call cross 
(Barriu' the Christmas Day she broke the knees of Jeff, the hoss). 

We growed up like a elm that runs two stems from the same bole ; 
Sometimes I thought that over yond' we'd on'y have one soul ! 
I never done a thing I didn't ask her 'pinion fust. 
And of'ner than you'd think I found my own way wuz the wust. 

When nabers asked me how's my farm, I'd c'rect 'em — say 'twas her'n. 
That Ruth done all the thinkin' work and I wuz thar to learn. 
She saved and saved, and paid and paid until the place wuz clear- 
Poor gal, she dindn't 'spect 'twould go so soon ter th' auctioneer ! 

We never had no chillen, barrin' Zach, and he wer bad ; 

Cut off f'm hum and went to N'York ter larn to write and add: 

Said me and mother hedn't sense ter come in out the rain! 

I 'spect he's dead or docterin' p'r'aps fur grammer on the brain. 

That's years and years and years ago ; but Ruth she never blamed 
The lad as gave us up 'acos of home he wuz ashamed. 
She larnt me how ter write quite good, a-sayin' as our Zach 
'Ud be so proud his father knowed so much when he got back. 

But Zach he'd throwed us up fer good ; and so fer many years 

His mother's heart wuz wearin' down with floods of secret tears ; 

I offen catched her weepin' when I come in fer my tea. 

And I thinks, " Poor lass you're breakin' fast with too much constancy." 

One stormy day she stayed i'bed, and I sat by her side ; 

(The rain come down like Ni'gra). I just sat thar and cried, 

Fer she talked of sunny meadows, seemed ter hear sweet songs afar ; 

And I knowed the Lord had sent down word he wanted her up thar. 

Then when she fetched around a bit she says ter me, says she, 
" Don't be too crosst with Zach — and practice on that cap'tal D, 
I'll tell the lord how good you wuz ; although He hears and sees, 
And knows we never had no words, 'cept 'bout that boss's knees." 

It ketched me in a tender pint ter see her thar so sick, 
Troublen' about my writin' and about my 'rithmetic. 
She took my hand, we kissed good-by, and 'rangd ter meet agen 
Where tears is tears of gladness and death can't enter in. 
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Your honor, when I'd buried her my life wuz struck with bhght ; 
There weren't a blame thing 'round the farm that I could 'tend to right. 
My thoughts weren't thar. One day 1 took the hoss ter get a shoe, 
And woke up standin' by the stun readin' "aged sixty-two." 

And so at last I sailed the farm and went ter find that lad, 
Thinkin' that p'r'aps he'd growed out of his shame fer his old dad. 
For twenty months I've s'arched and s'arched, and end up now in N'York, 
All gone — too poor ter drive 'round and much too tired to walk. 

And then, oh, blessed God ! I'm glad ye sped that bullet wide. 
There'd be'n a tear in heav'n if I had died a suicide. 

****** * 

His Honor's fainted ! Water here ! Where is my specs ? Jeewack I 
Ruth, Ruth! look down from paradise! I've found him. Here's our Zach! 

THOMAS FROST. 



THE BETHROTHED. 

" You must choose between me and your cigar." 

Open the old cigar-box. get me a Cuba stout. 

For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out. 

We quarrelled about Havanas — we fought o'er a good cheroot — 
And I know she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 

Open the old cigar-box — let me consider a space. 

In the soft blue veil of the vapor musing on Maggie's face. 

Maggie is pretty to look at — Maggie's a loving lass, 

But the prettiest cheeks must wrinkle, the truest of loves must pass. 

There's peace in a Laranaga, there's calm in a Henry Clay, 
But the best cigar in an hour is finished and thrown away — 

Thrown away for another as perfect and ripe and brown — 

But I never could throw away Maggie for fear o' the talk o' the town. 

Maggie, my wife at fifty — gray and dour and old — 
With never another Maggie to purchase for love or gold. 

And the light of days that have been, the dark of the days that are. 
And Love's torch stinking and stale like the butt of a dead cigar — 

The butt of a dead cigar you are bound to keep in your pocket— 
With never a new one to light tho' it's charred and black to the socket. 
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open the old cigar-box — let me consider awhile ; 
Here is a mild Manilla — there is a wifely smile. 

Which is the better portion — bondage bought with a ring, 
Or a harem of dusky beauties, fifty tied in a string? 

Counsellors cunning and silent — comforters true and tried, 
And never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride. 

Thought in the early morning, solace in time of woes, 
Peace in the hush of the twilight, balm ere my eyelids close. 

This will the fifty give me, asking naught in return. 
With only a Suttee's passion — to do their duty and burn. 

This will the fifty give me. When they are spent and dead, 
Five times other fifties shall be my servants instead. 

The furrows of far-off Java, the isles of the Spanish Main, 

When they hear my harem is empty will send me my brides again. 

I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths withal, 
So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 

I will scent 'em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their hides, 
And the Moor and the Mormon shall envy who read of the tale of my brides. 

For Maggie has written a letter to give my choice between 

The wee little whimpering Love and the great god Nick O'Teen. 

And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelve-month clear, 
But Fve been Priest of Partagas a matter of seven year ; 

And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery light 
Of stumps that I burned to Friendship and Pleasure and Work and Fight. 

And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove. 
But the only light on the marshes is the Will-o'-the-Wisp of Love. 

Will it see me safe through my journey or leave me bogged in the mire ? 
Since a pufi: of tobacco can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire ? 

Open the old cigar-box— let me consider anew- 
Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should abandon you ? 

A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke ; 
And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a Smoke. 

Light me another Cuba — I hold to my. first-sworn vows. 

If Maggie will have no rival, I'll have no Maggie for spouse ! 
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ROMANCE OF A RUNNER. 



"And flying over all alike, not touching stone nor stick. 
Comes an agile form at racing speed. ' Safe ! safe ! thank God, it's Dick ! "' 

" You remember, doubtless, reading in a Herald of last year, 
Of the ball at Mrs. Richard Blake's, not many blocks from here. 
And how midst gorgeous tapestries and costly landscape views. 
Conspicuous by contrast, himg a pair of old spiked shoes. 
The ghastly incongruity not long escaped my eye. 
And in wonderment I gazed until I thought I heard a sigh. 
Turning, I saw my hostess standing fair, erect and tall, 
With her dark eyes fixed in rapture on the old shoes on the wall. 

" I checked a rising impulse to question her, and when 

I received an invitation to call on her again 

I need hardly say I promised, for I felt that loving gaze 

Saw a halo of romance around those pumps of other days. 

I called, and found ere long the opportunity I sought. 

And told ray charming hostess what I saw and what I thought. 

She tried to look incredulous, then smiled, and, with a pout. 

Said, ' Yes, there is a story if you care to hear it out. 

" ' Some years have now gone by since one of Wall street's richest kings 

Found his fair daughter, whom he loved above all earthly things. 

Was waxing pale and feeble, and needed change 'twas said. 

She longed to visit England, home of her mother, dead. 

They went and staid at Brighton for many pleasant weeks, 

Where the bracing sea breeze brought once more the roses to her cheeks. 

Then away to verdant Ireland, for her father couldn't rest 

Till he found the friend who saved his life when life was at its best. 

" ' In a skirmish in Virginia in those dread fighting da^-s, 
When a nation's fate hung trembling 'twixt the ranks of blues and grays. 
This comrade, known and loved through camp as Fighting Irish Jack, 
Had brought him from the jaws of death safe to the trenches back. 
Then came the peace, and next the news that suddenly the fates 
Had smiled on Jack and left him heir to his uncle's fine estates. 
And there they found him revelling in picnics, routs and balls — 
Gayest amomg the guests who thronged his fine ancestral halls. 

" ' The girl was scarcely there a day when lovers by the score 

Just raved about her hair and eyes and everything she wore. 

But her most persistent wooer was a major of hussars. 

Who swore she eclipsed Venus, while at first she thought him Mars. 

In fact the major swaggered so and told such thrilling tales 

Of his battles out in India, that e'en his rival males 

Bowed down in adulation, while the ladies thought him all 

His vivid fancy painted him, and that was far from small. 

" ' There was one in the house, however, one who looked and spoke his doubts 
Of the boasting man's veracity — despite all frowns and pouts, 
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And said when next the Major on his hobby horse would vault 
He would furnish all the listeners with a pocketful of salt. 
This was the stalwart son and heir and darling of their host, 
A youth of whom in confidence his father used to boast, 
That ere he came from college with a gripful of degrees, 
In the class-room, field and river he was always first with ease. 

" ' And outside the old man's partial praise some marvels were afloat 

Of how through three years' triumphs he had stroked his college boat, 

How he broke the Irish records for the quarter, half and mile 

At the last athletic championships and swept away a pile 

Of trophies, which with others won with muscle, brain and pen. 

He had carried home in secret to decorate his den. 

Into which for several hours he retreated every day. 

But when questioned on the subject Master Dick would only say: — 

" ' " I must keep up my reading or my wits may run to seed. 

For I've only learned enough as yet to know how much I need; 

I never cared for smoking or after dinner wine. 

So while the others suit their whims, I'm free to humor mine." 

Yet in drawing room or tennis court, at picnic, fete or ride 

Let a lady need a courtesy and Dick was at her side. 

With the gentle hand and winning smile and ready sparkling chat. 

And chivalrous devotion, which proclaimed the well bred " Pat." 

" ' Meanwhile the old campaigning chums were revelling galore 

In memories of the days when they the brunt of battle bore, 

'Till the English Major thought the time auspicious to declare 

His affection for the daughter of the New York millionaire. 

The "no" which he received was more emphatic than polite, 

And with wounded pride and blighted hopes he left the liouse that night; 

He had almost been forgotten when one afternoon his yacht 

Bore him back to play the villain in a wild and vengeful plot. 

" ' The guests had met for dinner in the drawing room just after dark. 
And the absence of Bertha, the heiress, occasioned some remark. 
But her father explained he had seen her a moment ago, like a fawn. 
Spring gracefully down off the terrace and go for a romp on the lawn. 
He opened the window to call her, when, suddenly, out of the gloom 
A stable lad, haggard and bleeding, rushed breathlessly into the room. 
" Oh, master! the dear little lady! I tried hard to strangle the toff. 
But he downed me — oh, master! the Major — the Major has carried her off! 

" ' "I was just comin' back from the village — found a carriage and pair at the gate. 
And Miss Bertha — God bless her — just lyin' stretched out like a corpse on the sate. 
With the Major a-liftin the reins, when, like lightnin', I saw through his job, 
I went for him vicious, but, damn him, he gave me this crack on the nob. 
He was off like a flash, sir ; I watched him a-takin the road to the coast. 
Where his yacht lies at Rafferty's landin' — it's ten or twelve miles at the most. 
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But it's only 'bout six across country ; but what is the use of me talkin'. 
It's cut up with hedges and ditches no hunter would face without balkin." 

" ' " You're right, Mike," the master replied, " but come along, men, to the stable ; 
Our only resource is the road and cut down his start if we're able." 
Scarce five minutes after a dozen of highly trained, thoroughbred cracks 
Were tearing along toward the coast with as thoroughbred men on their backs. 
The moon shone out brightly o'er head and lit up each grim rider's face. 
And showed to the chagrin of all that Dick had no mount in the race. 
Is he skulking at home while his father is leading that desperate ride ? 
Or is his that form which is crossing the country with vigorous stride ? 

" ' The Major well knew what a whirlwind he'd roused by his desperate act. 

But he also had carefully reckoned, with fiendish joy on the fact. 

That the start he had got and the pace which his horses showed mile after mile 

Would keep him unscathed, so he turned on his victim a confideiit smile. 

The girl had recovered her senses and could see, with a sliuddering dread. 

The yacht with her canvas all set and scarcely ten furlongs ahead. 

And the landscape behind and around her all bathed in the moon's bi'illiant rays, 

But not even a sign of the rescue for which she in agony prays, 

" ' She springs to her feet in despair, determined to risk a leap. 

The crisis had now arrived when she must act, not weep. 

To the left are only the breakers grim and certain, cruel death. 

To the right — Oh, heavens! 'What do I see,' she cries with bated breath. 

The land slopes uj^ abruptly there and shows in bold relief. 

With hedges, banks and walls, at which a deer might come to grief. 

And flying over all alike, not touching stone nor stick. 

Comes an agile form at racing speed. ' Safe! safe! thank God, it's Dick! ' 

" ' The Major sees him too, and urges on each weary steed ; 

It's now a race 'twixt right and wrong — 'twixt chivalry and greed. 

Dick's making for a point about a quarter mile ahead. 

Where the bank o'ertops the roadway quite ten feet above its bed. 

He has one more fence, a rasper, a water jump and hedge — 

Then a final sprint adown the slope clear to the roadway's edge. 

He pulls himself together and runs at it straight and true. 

Then the carriage dips below the bank and hides him from their view. 

" 'And now. the lash comes whistling on each horse's heaving flank ; 

Is their game response effective ? Have they passed that awful bank ? 

The Major glances upward. Have I won the fearful race ? 

When like an arrow comes Dick — spike shoes first — right in the villain's face. 

They both rolled out in the roadway, the Major still clutching the reins ; 

The awful jerk stops the horses short, with throbbing sides and veins. 

Then the girl just swooned, as a girl should, but not before a cheer 

And the clatter of hoofs on the road behind announced that friends were near. 

" ' When consciousness occurred again she was on the homeward ride, 
With Dick rolled up in coats and rugs in the carriage at her side. 
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What they said doesn't matter at present. 'Twas just the old, old tale ; 

And really you must excuse me — I've letters to write for mail. 

But the shoes? Oh, she took a fancy to treasure the clothes he'd worn. 

Well, you've seen the race for the Herald Cup, and you know how the boys get toi-n. 

His silken suit wasn't built for a race over hedges, drains and stumps, 

And the only thing worth mention left was the pair of ragged pumps. 

" ' The Major was found insensible and carried down to his yacht. 
The terrible spikes had been worse to him than a double charge of shot. 
Though nursed with care by skillful hands he never recovered his sight. 
But the turning point in a bad career was reached on that awful night. 
Dick came out here and claimed his bride. You'd like to meet him ? Well, 
Yovi can do so just this moment, as I've nothing more to tell. 
You'll find him out in the garden. He still has the sport at heart. 
And he's teaching our eldest darling how to get on his mark and start.' " 

A. I!. geor(;e. 



BLIND! 

"Blind! Why, that IS the reason you ought to be light and gay." 

Come out in the orchard, Roger; the air is cool and sweet; 
Here, give me your hand, old fellow, we'll walk to the arbor seat; 
The wife's been sayin' that lately you've been up to your gloomy tricks; 
We cannot allow that, Roger, in a boy of seventy-six. 

Blind! Why, that is the reason you ought to be light and gay; 

(It wasn't till sixty-five, you know, that your eye-sight went away); 

And it 'pears to me that the Master in His wisdom done it well 

To give you in place of the weeds, Roger, the blooms that in memory dwell. 

Your hair, who shall say it is white, Roger? It's silky and black as a crow; 
And Nature has rubbed on your cheek, Roger, the rosiest roses that grow. 
'Tis I that am ageing quickly — I'm eighty-one to day. 
And my sunken cheeks are yellow, and I'm something more than gray ! 

I see all the winter snows, Roger, when the gay field flowers are sear, 
And the red leaf falls from the oak tree, like an old man's deathbed tear. 
I see, deserted and mossgrown, the aisle we so oft have trod; 
For the parson over the hill, Roger, has an easier road to God. 

The railway runs through the meadows where the blackberries used to grow; 

The ball field isn't the dear old spot of fifty years ago; 

And I'd like to lay on the rascal a whip with a million knots 

As made of our cherished school ground " desirable building lots." 

But you — you fortunate fellow — can sit in the golden glow 

That falls on your spirit's vision from the jewelled long ago; 

Can laugh at the mighty hammers that are smashing our gods of clay, 

For all that is dearest and best, Roger, you've safely stored away. 

THOMAS FROST. 
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"DEATH IS SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY." 

Slow beats the pulse in yonder wasted form ; 
It soon must yield as sweeps the final storm ; 

No power can save 

But His who gave, 
While sluggish drags the crimson current warm. 

The eager eyes of fond ones look through mist, 
Their ears attent for faintest word still list ; 

But in that room, 

Oppressed with gloom. 
All signs to cheer the darkness love resist. 

An earnest watcher murmers " death is near," 
As Faith despondent yields itself to Fear ; 

When lo ! a strain 

Makes weeping vain — 
" I go from death to life," with joy they hear. 

REV. EDWARD OCTAVUS FLAGG, D.D. 



THE OLD FOLKS' CHRISTMAS. 

"The chillern's all gone." 

Thar won't be any Chris'mus fun 

Eround our house this year, 
Fer Sandy Claws in passin' by 

'UU jest lean down his ear, 
An' w'en he feels the chimbley's cold, 

He'll grunt " I'll put right on ; 
No need o' stoppin' in to Clay's, 

The chillern's all gone." 

An' yit I've seed the time w'en he 

'Ud hev to hump hisse'f 
To fill the stockin's hangin' up 

Erlon' our chimbley she'f. 
An' me an' maw 'd be up till twelve 

Er one, a-poppin' co'n ; 
No use o' sech-like doin's now ; 

The chillern's all gone. 

I uster feel plump, like a boy, 

To see them young uns sit, 
An' talk o' Chris'mus being nigh. 

An' wonder whut they'd git, 
An' fix their se'ves to stay awake 

Till Sandy kem alon' ! 
Thar's no un watches fer him now, 

The chillern's all gone. 



They're all growd up an' married o£E 

Exceptin' little Joe ; 
They spoke for him up yander 

An' we had to leave him go. 
'Twuz porful rough to lose him. 

But now we're glad thar's one 
Thet's still a little shaver, though 

The chillern's all gone. 

An' settin' yere this Chris'nms night, 

I sez to maw, it seemed 
Ez if I sensed his rosy face 

Right whar the fire-light gleamed. 
An' maw she 'lowed thet mebby He 

Hed lent us back our own, 
Cuz Chris'mus ain't a smeller w'en 

The chillern's all gone. 

It kinder makes my bones thaw out 

To jedge thet w'en we die 
We'll find our little tad agin. 

Not growed a smitch more high ; 
I want him like he uster be, 

Jest big enough to run ; 
I won't stay up thar' — ef I find 

The chillern's all gone. 

EVA WILDER m'gLASSON. 



PRE-EXISTENCE. 

I can foretell. A prescient lore 
Springs from some life outlived of yore." 

While sauntering through the crowded street. 
Some half-remembered face I meet. 

Albeit upon no mortal shore 

That face, methinks, has smiled before. 

Lost in a gay and festal throng, 
I tremble at some tender song, — 

Set to an air whose golden bars 
I must have heard in other stars. 

In sacred aisles I pause to share 
The blessings of a priestly prayer, — 

When the whole scene which greets mine eyes 
In some strange mode I recognize 

As one whose every mystic part 
I feel prefigured in my heart. 



At sunset, as I calmly stand, 
A stranger on an alien strand, 

Familiar as my childhood's home 

Seems the long stretch of wave and foam. 

One sails toward me o'er the bay, 
And what he comes to do and say 

I can foretell. A prescient lore 
Springs from some life outlived of yore. 

O swift, instinctive, startling gleams 
Of deep soul-knowledge! not as dreams 

For aye ye vaguely dawn and die. 
But oft with lightning certainity 

Pierce through the dark, oblivious brain. 
To make old thoughts and memories plain: 

Thoughts which perchance must travel back 
Across the wild, bewildering track 

Of countless seons ; memories far. 
High-reaching as yon pallid star, 

Unknown, scarce seen, whose flickering grace 
Faints on the outermost rings of space! 

PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 



NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 

No gowns of silk, or suits of gray, 

No creeds to guide them, or MSS., 

For all had put on Christ's righteousness." 

Talking of sects till late one eve. 
Of the various doctrines the saints believe, 
That night I stood in a troubled dream, 
By the side of a darkly flowing stream. 

And a " Churchman " down to the river came. 
When I heard a strange voice call his name, 
" Good father, stop ; when you cross this tide. 
You must leave your robes on the other side." 

But the aged father did not mind. 
And his long gown floated out behind. 
As down the stream his way he took, 
His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book. 

"I'm bound for heaven, and when I'm there, 
I shall want my book of Common Prayer ; 
And though I put on a starry crown, 
I should feel quite lost without my gown." 



Then he fixed his eyes on the shining track. 
But his gown was heavy, and held him back, 
And the poor old father tried in vain 
A single step in the flood to gain. 

I saw him again on the other side. 
But his silk gown floated on the tide ; 
And no one asked, in that blissful spot. 
Whether he belonged to "the Church " or not. 

Then down to the river a Quaker strayed. 
His dress of a sober hue was made ; 
" My coat and hat must be all of gray, 
I cannot go any other way." 

Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin. 
And staidly, solemnly, waded in ; 
And his broad-brimmed hat he pulled down tight 
Over his forhead, so cold and white. 

But a strong wind carried away his hat ; 
A moment he silently sighed over that. 
And then, as he gazed on the farther shore, 
The coat slipped off, and was seen no moi-e. 

As he entered heaven, his stiit of gray 
Went quietly sailing — away — away. 
And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver's brim. 

Next came Dr. Watts, with a bundle of psalms 

Tied nicely up in his aged arms. 

And hymns as many, a very wise thing. 

That the people in heaven " all round," might sing. 

But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh. 
As he saw the river ran broad and high. 
And looked rather surprised as, one by one, 
The psalms and hymns in the wave went down. 

After him, with his MSB., 

Came Wesley, the pattern of godliness ; 

But he cried, " Dear me, what shall I do ? 

The water has soaked them through and through.'' 

And there on the river, far and wide. 
Away they went down on the swollen tide ; 
And the saint, astonished, passed through alone. 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 

Then gravely walking, two saints by name, 
Down to the stream together came ; 
But, as they stopped at the river's brink, 
I saw one saint from the other shrink. 



" Sprinkled or plunged, may I ask you, friend. 

How you attained to life's great end? " 

" Thus, with a few drops on my brow." 

" But I have been dipped, as you'll see me now. 

"And I really think it will hardly do, 
As I'm ' close communion,' to cross with you ; 
You're bound, I know, to the realms of bliss. 
But you must go that way, and I'll go this." 

Then straightway, plunging with all his might, 
Away to the left — his friend to the right, 
Apart they went from this world of sin, 
But at last together they entered in. 

And now, when the river was rolling on, 

A Presbyterian church went down ; 

Of women there seemed an innumerable throng, 

But the men I could count as they passed along. 

And concerning the road, they could never agree, 
The old or the new way, which it could be ; 
Nor ever a moment paused to think 
That both would lead to the river's brink. 

And a sound of murmuring, long and loud. 
Came ever up from the moving crowd : 
"You're in the old way, and I'm in the new, 
That is the false, and this is the true," — 
Or, " I'm in the old way, and you're in the new. 
That is the false and this is the true." 

But the brethren only seemed to speak, 
Modest the sisters walked, and meek ; 
And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose from the brethren then: 
" Let no one speak but the ' holy men ; ' 
For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
' Oh, let the v/omen keep silence all ' ? " 

1 watched them long in my curious dream, 
Till they stood by the borders of the stream ; 
Then, just as I thought, the two ways met. 
But all the brethren were talking yet. 
And would talk on, till the heaving tide 
Carried them over, side by side ; 
Side by side, for the way was one, 
The toilsome journey of life was done. 



And all who in Christ the Saviour died 

Came out alike on the other side. 

No forms, or crosses, or books, had they. 

No gowns of silk, or suits of gray. 

No creeds to guide them, or MSS., 

For all had put on Christ's righteousness. 



AFTER ALL. 

"And the clock in the corner 

Ticks on with a steady drone." 

The apples are ripe in the orchard. 
The work of the reaper is done. 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the cottage door the grandsire 

Sits, pale, in his easy-chair, 
While a gentle wind of twilight 

Plays with his silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him ; 

A fair young head is pressed. 
In the first wild passion of sorrow. 

Against his aged breast. 

And far from over the distance 

The faltering echoes come 
Of the flying blast of trumpet 

And the rattling roll of drum. 

Then the grandsire speaks in a whisper, — 

" The end no man can see ; 
But we give him to his country. 

And we give our prayers to Thee."' . . . 

The violets star the meadows. 

The rosebuds fringe the door, 
And over the grassy orchard 

The pink-white blossoms pour. 

But the grandsire's chair is empty. 

The cottage is dark and still ; 
There's a nameless grave on the battle-field, 

And a new one under the hill. 

And a pallid, tearless woman 

By the cold hearth sits alone ; 
And the old clock in the corner 

Ticks on with a steady drone. 

WILLIAM WINTER. 



THE BOYS. 

" We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old." 

Has there any old fellow got mix'd with the boys ? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac's cheat and the Catalogue's 
spite! 

Old Time is a liar! We're twenty to-night! 

We're twenty! We're twenty! Who says we are 
more? 

He's tipsey, — young jackanapes ! — show him the 
door! 

"Gray temples at twenty?" — Yes! white, if we 
please ; 

Where the snowflakes fall thickest there's nothing 
can freeze! 

Was it snowing I spoke of ? Excuse the mistake! 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake! 
We want some new garlands for those we have 
shed, — 

And these are white roses in place of the red. 

We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have 

been told. 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old: 
That boy we call "Doctor," and this we call 

"Judge;"— 
Its a neat little fiction, — of course it's all fudge. 

That fellow's the ' ' Speaker, " — the one on the right ; 
" Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to-night ? 
That's our " Member of Congress," we say when 
we chaff ; 

There's the " Reverend " What's his name ? — don't 
make me laugh ! 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book. 
And the Royal Society thought it was tme ! 
So they chose him right in, — a good joke it was too! 

There's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker 
brain. 

That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire. 
We called him "The Justice," but now he's " The 
Squire." 



And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, " My country," " of thee! " 

You hear that boy laughing? — You think he's all 
fun ; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest 
of all ! 

Yes, we're boys, — always playing with tongue or 
with pen ; 

And I sometimes have asked. Shall we ever be men ? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 
gay. 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 

Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children. The Boys. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 



THE TALE OF THE TRUE. 

And the musical notes fall back from the skies ; 
'Tis its only song, for in singing it dies." 

Have you heard the tale of the Aloe plant, 

Away in the sunny clime ? 
By the humble growth of a hundred years 

It reaches its blooming time : 
And then a wondrous bud at its crown 

Bursts into a thousand flowers ; 
This floral green, in its beauty seen, 

Is the pride of the tropical bowers ; 
But the plant to the flower is a sacrifice. 
For it blooms but once and in blooming dies. 

Have you further heard of this Aloe plant 

That grows in the sunny clime ? 
How every one of its thousand flowers. 

As they fall in the blooming time. 
Is an infant tree that fastens its roots 

In the place where they fall to the ground. 
And as fast as they drop from the dying stem 

Grow lively and lovely around ? 
By dying it liveth a thousand fold 
In the young that spring from the death of the old. 



Have you heard the fame of the pelican, 

The Arab's " Gimel El Bahr? " 
That dwells in the African solitudes, 

Where the birds that live lonely are. 
Have you heard how it loves its tender young, 

And toils and cares for their good ? 
It brings them water from mountains afar, 

And fishes the sea for their food ; 
In famine it feeds them, what love can devise! 
The blood of its bosom, and feeding them dies. 

Have you heard the tale they tell of the swan. 

The snow-white bird of the lake ? 
It noiselessly floats on the silvery wave, 

Or silently sits in the brake — 
For it saves its song till the close of life. 

And then, in the calm still even, 
Mid the golden rays of the setting sun, 

It sings as it soars to heaven, 
And the musical notes fall back from the skies ; 
'Tis its only song, for in singing it dies. 



PRIDE OF BIRTH. 

" Depend upon it, my snobbish friend. 
Your family thread you can't ascend." 

'Tis a curious thing as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 

Alike in castle and cottage. 
That pride, like pigs of a certain breed. 
Will manage to live and thrive on " feed " 

As poor as a pauper's pottage! 

Of all the notable things on earth. 
The queerest one is pride of birth. 

Among our " fierce democracy! " 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers — 
Not even a couple of rotten peers — 
A thing for laughter, sneers and jeers. 

Is American aristocracy! 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend. 
Your family thread you can't ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the farther end 

By some plebian vocation! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 

That plagued some worthy relation! 



IN THE DOWN-HILL OF LIFE. 

" As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow." 

In the down-hill of life, when I find I'm declining, 

May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 

And a cot that o'erlooks the wide sea ; 
With an ambling pad-pony to pace o'er the lawn. 

While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And bright as the lark that each day hails the 
dawn. 

Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and 
shade too. 

As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 
And a small spot of ground for the use of the 
spade too. 

With a barn for the use of the flail; 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game. 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 
I'll env}' no nabob his riches or fame, 

Nor what honors await him to-morrow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my cot be 

completely 
Secured by a neighborly hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more 

sweetly 

By the sound of a murmuring rill: 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends may I share what to-day may 
afford. 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 

Which I've worn for threescore years and ten. 
On the brink of the grave I'll not seek to keep 
hovering. 

Nor my thread wish to spin o'er again; 
But my face in the glass I'll serenely survey. 

And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow; 
As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare 
to-day. 

May become everlasting to-morrow. 

JOHN COLLINS. 



THE LAST MOUNT. 



' I saw in the great sea of faces 
A girl's—pale white as the dead— 
I cried, ' For God's sal<e, Winning Cup. now.' 
'Twas over— we'd won by a head." 



You've never seen Winning Cup, have you? 

Stroll around to the paddock, my lord ; 
Just cast your eye over the mare, sir, 

You'd say that, upon your word. 
You ne'er saw a grander shaped 'un 

In all the whole course of your life. 
Have you heard the strange story about her, 

How she won Lord Hillhoxton his wife ? 
No ? Well, if you've got a few minutes, 

I'll tell you why Winning Cup, here. 
Has lived in this lazy grandeur 

Since the first time they let her appear 
On a race course — to run for a wife, sir. 

The loveliest girl in the land. 

By Gad! 'twas a heart-thrilling moment 

For them as stood on the stand 
And knew the high stakes that were pending 

On Winning Cup's winning the race — 
She ran for a woman's heart, sir. 

To save an old name from disgrace. 
Here she is, sir ; now look her well over — 

There isn't a fault to be found — 
See her going, magnificent action. 

Yo^i are right, sir ; the mare is as sound 
As she was on the day I rode her 

Just ten years ago last June. 
I'll never forget how they cheered us. 

The mare and her jock, Bob Doon. 

He was always a reckless youngster. 

My master, Hillhoxton, you know: 
And when the old Marquis died, sir. 

He seemed, somehow or other, to go 
Right fair clean away to the devil, 

And being a fresh 'un, you see, 
The " bookies " just fleeced him a good 'un. 

I knew sir, quite well how 'twould be ; 
I knew he would go down a mucker — 

Be ruined, sir, sure as fate. 
In his careless, boyish folly. 

I saw that the fine old estate 
Would be gambled away, the title 

Be sullied, perchance with shame. 
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I said to myself, " Bob Doon, boy, 

You must save your old master's name." 
He'd loved a quiet bit of racing — 

I'd been his head jock for years; 
I remember the night he died, sir, 

His bright eyes filling with tears ; 
He told me to mind the youngster, 

To see that he didn't begin 
And gamble, and always remember 

The Hillhoxtons rode to win. 
He told me above all to see, sir. 

That no scandal e'er touched the stud ; 
To be sure that our stables harbored 
' Naught but the purest blood. 

He took my rough hand as he finished. 

In the same old well known grip. 
As hundred of times I'd seen him 

A-grasping the ribbons and whip. 
He didn't last very much longer — 

I stood by the bed as he died, 
And watched my old master's spirit 

Start on its last long ride. 

One night, I remember it well, sir, 

It must have been nigh four years 
After the old Marquis left us. 

Very heavy at heart with fears 
I was sitting in one of the stables. 

Not dreaming as no one was near, 
A-thinking of how things were looking 

A mighty sight too deuced queer. 
I had turned 'round my head for a moment. 

To see as the nags were all right, 
When I saw the young master a standing 

Behind me. I started — the sight 
Of his face, pale and haggard. 

Sent a rush of cold blood to my heart. 

I knew, sir, that something had happened. 

" Doon, Doon, my boy, why do you start? 
Don't you know me," he said, " have I altered? 

Have I changed so since yesterday ? 
No wonder, good God! I am ruined ; 

I have gambled the old home away. 
But the worst— poor girl, Lady Constance— 

You know how she loves me, old friend. 
What will she think of me now, Bob ? 

For pity sake! Heaven defend 



And keep her," he cried, " true as ever. 

But no, no, I never can wed 
You, you, God bless you, my darling — 

Forget me, as if I were dead." 

" Be a man, be a man, sir," said I ; 

"Trust to me, I can yet pull you through, sir — 
There's a mare in your stud that can fly. 

I kept her — I knew you were playing 
Too fast, far too reckless a game ; 

But there's Winning Cup, ready to run 
And save a Hillhoxton's name." 

When I saw that the lad was collected 
I asked him to turn and look 

At the very first bet he had entered 
On the very first page of his book. 

He looked at me — eyes full of wonder — 
" That's three years — what do you mean ? " 

" My Lord, you'll forgive me," I answered ; 
" Forgive me, I know you have been 

Too hot ; aye, too heedless by far, sir. 
In your youthful, reckless career ; 

You've forgotten — ju.st read for a moment 
The words that you see written here." 

I showed him the entry — five hundred 
To one, clearly betted in " Thou's " 

Against the foal out of Sweet Violet 
By Loving Cup out of Carouse. 

" The foal Winning Cup here is ready 
And fit, sir, to run for a life ; 

In the big race, next week, she will save you. 
Will win you a fortune and wife." 

The boy couldn't speak for a moment, 
His pallid lips moved in a groan ; 

Then he rallied, and grasping my hand, sir. 
Held it just like a vise in his own. 

The day of the race was a grand one, 

But few knew the issue at stake ; 
We'd tried hard to keep it a secret 

For the splendid old Marquis' sake. 
As we cantered away past the stand, sir. 

To give the " big swells " all a view. 
Hardly one of them dreamt what 'twould mean, sir. 

If the Hillhoxton " chocolate and blue " 
Were beaten, nor guessed that the girl then 

Was murmuring a low prayer to Heaven 
That her young lover's colors might win. 



"All ready! " A beautiful start, sir. 

The line was as straight as could be. 
"They're off ! " the shout rang for a moment 

Around us, and then seemed to me 
As dying away in the distance. 

While we scudded along the course 
At a pace that was far too killing 

To last ; so I kept my horse 
Well back in the rear to the corner. 

Then I let the reins loose on her mane. 
She passed through them all but just one, sir. 

Lord Rattlington's colt Sugar Cane. 
Then I saw there would be a struggle ; 

I had known it for months long back 
That all as I need be afraid of 

Was the old Baron's fast flying " crack." 

'Twas a terrible moment for me, sir. 

The colt was three good lengths ahead. 
I whispered a word to the mare, sir ; 

'Twas enough — she knew what I said. 
Sweeping on down the hill like a rocket. 

She got to the girths of the colt — 
My heart gave a great throb of pleasure, 

I made sure that " he'd shot his bolt ; " 
But no — his jock hustled him up, sir, 

His whip swiches fell like the rain 
And the cry ran like fire up the course, sir, 

" Its thousands on Sugar Cane." 

The stand was reached. Sugar Cane leading. 

Two seconds and all would be o'er. 
" Lord Rattlington wins " — no, not yet, though 

We're neck, sir, to neck — two strides more — 
I saw in the great sea of faces 

A girl's — pale white as the dead — 
I cried, " God's sake, Winning dtp, now." 

'Twas over — we'd won b)' a head. 

ANON. 



COURAGE AND PATIENCE. 

Life is sad, because we know it. 
Death because we know it not ; 

But we will not fret or murmur — 
Every man must bear his lot. 

Coward hearts who shrink and fly, 

Are not fit to live or die ! 



ALONZO THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR 
IMOGINE. 

A WARRIOR SO bold, and a virgin so bright, 
Conversed as they sat on the green ; 

They gazed on each other with tender delight ; 

Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
The maiden's, the Fair Imogine. 

"And oh! " said the youth " since to-morrow I go 

To fight in a far-distant land. 
Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow. 
Some other will court you and you will bestow 

On a wealthier suiter your hand." 

" Oh, hush these suspicions," Fair Imogine said, 

' ' Offensive to love and to me ; 
For if you be living, or if you be dead, 
I swear by the Virgin that none in yovir stead 

Shall husband of Imogine be. 

" If e'er I, by lust or by wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonzo the Brave, 
God grant that to punish my falsehood and pride. 
Your ghost at the marriage may sit by my side. 
May tax me with purjury, claim me as bride. 

And bear me away to the grave ! " 

To Palestine hasten'd the hero so bold ; 

His love she lamented him sore. 
But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, 
behold ! 

A baron, all cover'd with jewels and gold. 
Arrived at Fair Imogine's door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 

Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 
He dazzled her eyes, bewilder'd her brain, 
He caught her affections, so light and so vain. 

And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marriage been bless'd by the 
priest. 

The revelry now was begun. 
The tables they groan'd with the weight of the 
feast. 

Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased. 
When the bell at the castle toU'd one. 

When first with amazement fair Imogine found 

A stranger was placed by her side ; 
His air was terrific, he uttered no sound, 
He spake not, he moved not, he look'd not around. 

But earnestly gazed on the bride. 



His visor was closed, and gigantic his height. 

His armor was sable to view ; 
All pleasure and laughter were hush'd at his sight ; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 

The lights in the chamber burn'd blue ! 

His presence all bosoms appear'd to dismay ; 

The guests sat in silence and fear ; 
At length spake the bride — while she trembled — 
" I pray. 

Sir Knight, that your helmet aside you would lay. 
And deign to partake of our cheer. " 

The lady is silent ; the stranger complies, 

His visor he slowly unclosed ; 
O God ! what a sight met Fair Imogine's eyes ! 
What words can express her dismay and surprise 

When a skeleton's head was exposed ! 

All present then utter'd a terrified shout. 
All turn'd with disgust from the scene ; 
The worms they crept in, and the worms they 
crept out, 

And sported his eyes and his temples about. 
While the spectre address'd Imogine. 

" Behold me, thou false one, behold me! " he cried, 

" Remember Alonzo the Brave! 
God grants that, to punish tliy falsehood and pride, 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side. 
Should tax thee with purjury, claim thee as bride. 

And bear thee away to the grave ! " 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound. 

While loudly she shriek d in dismay ; 
Then sunk with his prey through the wide yawning 
ground. 

Nor ever again was Fair Imogine found, 
Or the spectre that bore her away. 

At midnight, four times in each year, does her 
sprite. 

When mortals in slumber are are bound, 
Array'd in her bridal apparel of white. 
Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight. 

And shrielv as he whirls her around. 

While they drink out of skulls newly torn from the 
grave. 

Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 
Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl: " To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 

And his consort, the Fair Imogine I " 

MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 
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THE MAN FROM THE FAR NORTH. 

There was a man from Bleecker street, 

With one from Chatham Square ; 
And also one from Corlear's Hook 

Was likewise standing there. 

And e'en there was a Harlem man, 

And one from Barrow street. 
With one who came from Little Twelfth, — 

They all were glad to meet. 

They stood together at a bar 

And drank of beer and gin ; 
A stranger stepped to them and asked 

If he was counted in ? 

Then spake the man from Barrow street. 

And asked him what 'twould be ; 
He answered he preferred Old Crow, — 

The barkeep gave it he. 

He took a drink full deep and long. 

He seemed to like the taste ; 
He slowly set the goblet down, 

But still the bar he faced. 

" I am a sailor," spake the man, 

' ' The world I've sailed around ; 
I've just returned from Arctic climes. 
Where ice and b'ars abound." 

Then spake the Harlem man these words: 

'■You come from ice and snow ? 
Pray drink again." The man replied: 

"A little more Old Crow." 

Another glass was swallowed down 

By him from countries far ; 
He sadly wiped away a tear. 

But still he faced the bar. 

'• I come from haunts of seals and whales. 

And where the icebergs roll ; 
I come from where there's frost and snow — 

I've sought the Northern Pole ! " 

Spake then the man from Bleecker street, 

As he his hand did shake: 
" I honor you, my friend, and hope 

Another drink you'll take." 
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" We Arctic travellers seldom drink, 

And yet I scarcely know 
How I could manage to refuse 

A little more Old Crow." 

Then drank the man a brimming glass 
With him from Bleecker street ; 

And then the man from Little Twelfth. — 
He likewise stood a treat. 

The Chatham man, be took his turn. 

And eke him from the Hook ; 
Still he from lands of untrod ice 

His Old Crow sadly took. 

And then he paused and wiped away 

Another large-sized tear. 
And said: '■ The stories I could tell 

You'd not believe, I fear. 

" I've been with seals and b'ars and whales. 

And eke the Esquimau ; 
I've fac-ed hunger, thirst and night, 

And frost and ice and snow. 

" I travelled once two hundred miles 

And never sought a bed ; 
The dogs fell down with legs worn off — 

I pressed on far ahead. 

" I journeyed fourteen hundred miles — 

A week it only took, — 
The Esquimaux lay down to die — 

I never stopped to look. 

"And sometimes food was very scarce 

But I've no fault to find, 
I never went above ten days 

But once at least I dined. 

" On this great journey I still saw 
Such strange and wondrous sights ; 

A lake nine hundred miles in width. 
And spotted northern lights, 

"And eke a mighty waterfall 
Which fell with thundering sound. 

Niagara's but a humid spot 
To this one that I found. 

"And still I press on further North 

And never turn aside ; 
The winter comes, the night shuts down, 

I only onward stride. 



' ' Now come we to a horrid place, 

The tempest swirls around, 
The glaciers creak, the wild beasts howl, 
Convulsions shake the ground. 

" Cold, darkness, ice and savage beasts, 

And eke the wild tem-pest ; 
The icebergs clash, the heavens roar — 

I only forward prest." 

(Here fainted him from Bleecker street ; 

They all were deadly pale — 
And each man shook in every limb 

To hear the grewsome tale.) 

" But cold and darkness, ice and death, 

They are not all I see ; 
The Injuns rush at us with knives. 

And seek to slaughter we. 

" Cold, ice and darkness shut me in. 

And wild men 'surge around. 
They dash at me with bloody knives, 

I fell them to the ground. 

" I fell them to the earth. 

They cover all the ground. 
There's but one left — eight feet in height — 

His weight, five hundred pound. 

" He easy weighs five hundred pound, 

He has a bloody knife. 
He dashes at me with a whoop. 

He seeks to take my life. 

" He dashes at me with his knife, 

I do not try to flee, 
I calmly grasp him by the feet 

And pound the earth with he. 

(Here fell the man from Corlear's Hook, 

It was too much for him ; 
The others wiped their clammy brows. 

And shook in every Umb.) 

" Then passed I onward from these men. 

Through darkness to my goal " 

" And did you, then," gasped he from Twelfth, 

"And did you see the Pole? " 

He turned and on his brow there came 

A large and scornful frown ; 
" Sir, no, I did not see the Pole — • 

The Mayor had cut it down." 
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Then reached they for him as one man. 

With him to mop the floor ; 
He turned and with a rapid scoot 
Escap-ed by the door. 

Then loud and long they talked of him. 

And roundly raked him o'er ; 
I cannot here set down their words. 

For truly these men swore. 

MORAL. 

Sift Arctic travellers' stories well ; 

They've often not been there ; 
This man who'd seen the North Pole's stump 

Lived up in Tompkins Square. 



I KNOWED THEM EYES WUZ ELLEN'S. 

" An' so I v\z right up at once 

An' grabbed her close an hilt her tight, 
An' she sez ' Mar ! ' an' 1 sez ' Nell ! ' " 

They driv' a kerridge to the door. 

An' out of it a lady got, 
All dressed in silks an' furbelows. 

An' walked right up to whur I sot. 
Sez she : " I come from Obedstown, 
I'm huntin' for a Cap'n Brown." 
I looked an' when her face I see, 
Thinks I, " No, marm, you kaint fool me." 

I knowed them eyes wuz Ellen's. 

My darter, married twenty year, 

An' gone to live in Idyho ; 
She'd growed an' changed, but then, law me i 

Queer ef a mother wouldn't know — 
Her hair was fetched a bit with gray 
An' mebby she wan't quite so gay ; 
A leetle stouter in her size ; 
yit, as I looked in them blue eyes. 

I knowed them eyes wuz Ellen's. 

An' so I riz right up at once 

An' grabbed her close an' hilt her tight. 
An' she sez " Mar ! " an' I sez " Nell ! " 

An' then we hugged with all our might ; 
For time might ketch me on some things, 
Consid'rin' all the change it brings ; 
But when I looked I knowed her shore — 
I seen my baby's eyes once more — 

I knowed them eyes wuz Ellen's. 



THOU SHALT. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



The quivering lips, the eyes downcast 
Mean full surrender at the last." 



Ik thou would.'.st ask of Love some trust, 
Be it a loaf or beggar's crust — 
By all Love's laws to bide or lose, 
These thou must vow, choose or refuse: 

Thou shalt, with all thy will and deed, 
Serve Love alike in joy and need ; 
Though thou some day may doubt and grieve, 
Bide by Love's law thou wilt believe ! 

Thou shalt beware each tangling snare 
That lies of Love and seemeth fair ; 
Learn thou the language of the eyes 
Lest Love surprise thee by disguise. 

Thou shalt remember unto fear. 
Or wanton wiles. Love draws not near 
Nor, like a miser, covmts each kiss 
To realize his truest bliss. 

Thou shalt distrust the fulsome boast 
That claims the guest of Love as host ; 
The simplest vow sealed by Love's lip 
Hath neither kin nor rivalship. 

Thou shalt take heed lest some alarm 
Estrange thee from Love's dearest charm ; 
There is no feint that mocks the rose, 
Or blushes that of Love disclose. 

Thou shalt engage thee to be taught 
Each sign of Love — its secret thought, 
Its spell of peace, its force of song. 
Its saintly vow, and trust so strong ! 

Thou shalt be mindful of each grace ; 
The trembling hands, the pensive face, 
The quivering lips, the eyes downcast 
Mean full surrender at the last ! 

Thou shalt rehearse these, day by day. 
In thrall of Love's triumphant sway. 
Near some sweet soul that leans to thine 
To lead thee by Love's law divine. 

Thou shalt hold these as holy trust : 
Alike with loaf or beggar's crust 
Love's laws are best — if thou refuse 
To bide by these thou'lt love and lose ! 

HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE. 



"Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought." 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward through life he goes : 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted — something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

HENRY WADSWURTH LONGFELLOW. 



THE LADY OF GEDO. 

" One may capture a woman by force— if he can ; 
But to win her by gaming: 'tis shame to a man ! " 

A HUNGARIAN BALLAD. 

In Count Fulek's halls there's wild revel and gay, 
Night is given to wassail, to slumber the day. 
'Tis midnight — as slow through the hall each stroke 
rings 

Loud rattle the dice in the cup the count swings. 

"I'll wager my stud and my staunch pack of 
hounds ! " 

" Done! " cries Gedo. " Won! " instant the count's 

answer sounds. 
" Who grieves, let him drown all his sorrow in wine. 
Drink, Gedo ! StiU more must be lost— mine or 

thine." 

" Now castle 'gainst castle and liege men so stout! " 
" Done! " cries Gedo. " Won I " gayly the count's 

voice rings out. 
"Who grieves, let him drown all his sorrow in wine. 
Drink, Gedo! Still more must be lost— mine or 

thine." 

" What, still more ? Thou art lying! Thou'rt pluck- 
ing me bai-e ! " 

Swift the count interrupts: " And thy lady so fair ? 

Stake thy wife, my Lord Gedo, my broad lands 
will I ! " 

Gedo stakes — she is lost by the cast of a die. 

Swift speedeth a runner, the nimblest of foot, 
Gedo's lady in Count Fulek's name to salute. 
" Fair rose, that doth bloom on the cliff's barren 
height, 

Thy husband — in gaming — hath lost thee to-night. " 

Silent listens the lady, cold, rigid, and still, 

" What ! Am I a steed to be bartered at will ? " 



" Aglow with love's ardor, my lord bids me say; 
' Wilt thou come ? Shall I seek thee ? Thy will 
I'll obey. 

In thy tresses' gold net my soul thou dost snare. 
And my wife, by that soul thou shalt be, I swear. 
Command, and amid night's clouds, darkness, and 
gloom. 

Like an eagle I'll sweep on thy turreted home ! 
Command, and amid the full sunlight of day 
In the face of the world I will bear thee away ! ' " 

" One may capture a woman by force — if he can ; 
But to win her by gaming: 'tis shame to a man ! " 
The proud lady ansvi-ers. " Hence ! to thy lord say 
From this night we are dead to each other for aye. 
Yet, since his was my heart, spite of duty and vow. 
He shall know in this hour — naught will I hide 
now. 

That some vision it scemeth of hideous guise 
That henceforth I must hate him, abhor, and 
despise ! " 

Count Fulek doth listen in merriest mood. 
"Ha! knave! Frank confession is that, by the 
rood. 

The voice of her heart she but seeks to disguise. 
Where is my Lord Gedo? " " 'Neath our table he 
lies." 

"Quick, saddle my steed! To my love I'll fare 
forth ! 

By Heaven ! She hath not her equal on earth." 

Within Gedo's halls vassals move to and fro. 
Without night reigns and horror, — wild, wailing 
winds blow. 

' ' I greet thee, my dearest, fair queen of my heart.." 

" Hast thou come for thy winnings ? " " Save thy- 
self I seek naught." 

" Sir Knight, thou'rt mistaken, thy trouble is vain, 

Thou'rt too late and too early — thy suit I disdain. 

Though won by thy gaming, my heart thou didst 
lose. 

Wilt thou try once again — and for dice the sword 
choose ? 

In the armor-hung hall there is many a knight 
Who, my cause espousing, will give thee fair fight." 

Mute stand the mailed warriors — men and maids 
whisper low. 

Without night reigns and horror, — wild, wailing 
winds blow. 



The torches' red glare lights the high, vaulted hall, 

The shadows of plumed knights glide over the wall. 
With the clanking of arms rings the long corridor 
As through the arched door Gedo's leal vassals 
pour. 

" My good blade is trusty, of steel my cuirass. 
My sword the red blood of the foeman shall taste. 
That thief of my senses — her rapturous kiss 
Will be but the sweeter. I long for its bliss. 
Where lingers the lady ? My prowess I'll show, 
Yon knight with closed visor shall soon be laid low. 
His weapon he waves ; sparks from our blades 
dart" — 

"Alas ! 'tis the second time — thou hast pierced — • 
my — heart." 

Falls the silence of death — men and maids whisper 
low, 

Without night reigns and horror, — wild, wailing 
winds blow. 

" Haste ! Bring nearer the torches ! Ho, varlets, 
take care ! 

The second time, sayst thou? Yet wot I not — 
where ? " 

The helm he unclasps — a shriek rings through the 
night 

As, palUd and wan in the flickering light, 
Count Fulek a woman's fair face doth behold, 
The Lady of Gedo's— with long locks of gold. 

The torches die out. Men and maids whisper low, 
Without night reigns and horror, — wild wailing 
winds blow. 

ADAPTED BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 



HARRY! MY BOY! I COME! 

" Grandmamma's gone to sleep to day, 
Never to awaken more." 

Grandmamma's gone to sleep to-day. 

Never to awaken more. 
Her bed is made just over the way. 

Near to the oid church door. 

Grandmamma, with her snow white hair ; 

Grandmamma, with eyes so tender ; 
Yonder she'd sit in her easy chair, 

With the screen from drafts to fend her. 



How oft we children would gather 'round. 

When the shadows of twilight grew ; 
To list' to the tales that she unwound. 
From memories of long ago. 

Tales of the times when strife and war 
Rent North and South asunder ; 

Such tales of grief and sorrows sore 
As filled our hearts with wonder. 

She'd tell us how father and uncles Will 

And John, went one by one. 
The army's thinning ranks to fill ; 

Leaving Hal, the youngest son. 

Our uncle Hal, scarce turned sixteen. 

So lithe and tall and slender. 
With golden locks and the lordly mien 

That noblest souls engender. 

And now came news of bloody frays. 
Midst the cannon's booming roar, 

And Harry stole off one of those days 
To join the ranks of war. 

Slowly the months and years rolled on 
Till at last the war was ended, 

And back came father and uncles John 
And Will with arm sore rended. 

But Harry, alas he never came ; 

Nor word from him when dying ; 
Mid lists of the dead no sign of hit, ^ame. 

To tell where he might be lying. 

O'er Southern fields they searched full long, 
"Mong graves of the battle's slain ; 

Of those who fought both right and wrong ; 
But the search was all in vain. 

And records of the prison, pen, 
(Those monuments of shame,) 

Conned they over and over again ; 
Yet found not there his name. 

Then why that longing look we know. 

Far adown the dusty street. 
That grandmamma so often threw, ■ 

There where the cross roads meet. 

And why that sometimes sudden start. 

At echoing footsteps near ; 
The pressing hands upon the heart. 

The silent dropping tear ? 
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They say that I have strangely grown 

Like Uncle Hal the while ; 
And thus it is of late I've known 

Why she'd clasp me with a smile. 

Call me " Harry, her noble boy, 

Her youngest, best loved one 
Who'd come at last to bring her j^j. 

Now that the war was done." 

The night before dear grandma died. 

As we sat all sorrow dumb. 
With outstretched arms, she sudden cried : 

" Harry ! my boy ! I come ! " 

And so we know that Harry stands 

The other side the stream. 
To clasp his mother's outstretched hands. 

And realize her dream. 

O. H. 



THE CITY CHOIR. 

' ' Then all at once the choir riz ; 

It almost made me laugh 
To hear that young soprany shriek, 
■ Bring In the fatted calf! * " 

Father an' me are gettin' old ; 

We ain't used to the way 
Of goin' to hear the singin', 'stead 

Of nreachin', Sabbath day. 

So when we was with Andrew's folks, 

An' Sunday mornin' come. 
We s'posed we'd hear the word an' jine 

In the sweet hymns they sung. 

An' when we stood in that dim aisle, 
'Neath arched an' fluted stone, 

A ray of light touched father's hair 
An' his worn features shone. 

The organ's grand and solemn tone 

Jest sounded like a prayer. 
An' when it stopped I seemed to feel 

Wings beatin' through the air. 

" The prodigal," the preacher said, 

" Of sinnin' weary grown, 
Has left the swine an' now has turned 

His face towards his home." 



Then all at once the choir riz ; 

It almost made me laugh 
To hear that young soprany shriek, 

" Bring in the fatted calf ! " 

" Bring in the fatted calf, the calf," 

Implored the alto low, 
Au' all Liie rest jined in, as if 

They couldn't let it go. 

The tenor's pleadin' touched my heart , 

A critter'd been a stone 
Not to hev come a friskin' in 

In answer to that tone. 

Wa'al, pa, he sot with eyebrows bent, 
Like bushes touched with snow 

A-growin' round some sheeny lake, 
Half hidin' its blue glow. 

But when the bass had started in 

A callin' for the calf, 
He jist reached fur his han'kerchief 

To cover up a laugh. 

" Bring in the fatted, fatted calf," 

Bellowed the bass ; an' stars ! 
Our grandson John called (half asleep): 

" Grandpa, let down the bars ! " 

GRACE D. ROE. 



CITY AND COUNTRY. 

A COMPARISON". 

" It's kinder lonesome, mebbe you'll say, 
A-livin' out here day after day 
In this kinder easy, careless way." 

I'd ruther lay out here among the trees. 
With the singing birds and the bum'l'bees, 
A-knowing that I can do as I please. 
Than to live what folks call a life of ease. 

Up thar in the city. 
Fer I really don't 'xactly understan' 
Where the comfort is fer any man 
In walkin' hot bricks an' usin' a fan. 
An' enjoyin' himself as he says he can, 

Up thar in the city. 



Its kinder lonesome, mebbe you'll say, 
A-livin' out here day after day 
In this kinder easy, careless way ; 
But an hour out here is better'n a day 

Up thar in the city. 
As fer that, jus' look at the flowers aroun', 
A-peepin' their heads up all over the groun', 
An' the fruit a-bendin' the trees 'way down. 
You don't find such things as these in town. 

Or, ruther, in the city. 

As I said afore, such things as these, 

The flowers, the birds an' the bum'l'bees. 

An' a-livin' out here among the trees 

Where you can take your ease an' do as you please, 

Makes it better'n the city. 
Now, all the talk don't 'mount to snuff, 
'Bout this kinder life a-bein' rough. 
An' I'm sure it's plenty good enough, 
An' 'tween you an' me, 'taint half as tough 

As livin' in the city. 

JAMES WHITCOiMl! RII.EY. 



DE 'SPERIENCE OF DE REB'REND QUACKO 
STRONG. 

"Uncle Peter, don't you know me— 
Me a shinin' light so longp " 

Swing dat gate wide, 'Postle Peter, 
Ring de big bell, beat the gong. 
Saints and martyrs den will meet dar 
Brudder, Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Sound dat bugle ! Angel Gabrel ! 
Tell de elders loud an' long, 
Cl'ar out dem high seats ob Heaben, 
Here comes Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Turn de guard out, Gin'ral Michael, 
Arms present, de line along, 
Let de band play " Conk'rin Hero " 
For de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Joseph march down wid your bred'ren 
Tribes an' banners mustrin' strong 
Speech of welcome from ole Abram, 
Answer, Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 



Tune your harp-strings tight. King David, 
Sing your good Ole Hundred song. 
Let de seraphs dance wid cymbals 
'Round de Reb'rend Quacko Strong, 

Angels hear me yell Hosanner, 
Hear my dulcem speritool song ; 
Halleluyer ! I'm a comin', 
I'm de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Make that white robe rather spacious 
And the waist belt 'strodn'ry long, 
'Cause 'twill take some room in glory 
For de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

What ! No one at de landin' ! 
'Pears like sufE'in' 'nudder's wrong ; 
Guess I'll gib dat sleepy Peter 
Fits — from Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

What a narrar little gateway ! 
My ! dat gate am hard to move. 
" Who am dat?" says 'Postle Peter 
From the Parapet above. 

Uncle Peter, don't you know me — 
Me a shinin' light so long ? 
Why de berry niggers call me 
Good ole Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Dun'no me — de shoutin' preacher, 
Reg'lar hull hog Wesleyan, too ; 
Whar' in the woods you've been a loafin' ? 
Some old rooster's bodder'd you, 

I reckon. Why ! I've convarted 
Hundreds o' darkies in a song. 
Dun'no me ! nor yet my massa ! 
I'm de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Hark to that ar' cur'as roarin' 
Far away but roUin' nigher ; 
See de dreffle drajon flyin' 
Head like night and mouf on fire 

'Tis de berry king ob debbils. 
An' he am rushin' right along. 
Oh, dear Peter, please to open 
To Class-leader Quacko Strong. 

Ole Nick's comin', I can feel it 
Getting warmer all about. 
Oh ! my good, kind Kurnel Peter, 
Let me in, I'm all too stout 



'To go 'long wid Major Satan 

Into dat warm climate 'mong 

Fire an' brimstone. Hear me knockin', 

Ole church-member, Quacko Strong. 

Dat loud noise am comin' nearer, 
DrefHe smell like powder smoke ; 
'Nudder screech ! Good heben help me — 
Lord, forgib dis poor old moke. 



Now in building of chaises, I tell you what. 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — • 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 

In panel, or cross-bar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, or thoroughbrace, — lurking still 

Find it somewhere you must and will, — 

Above, or below, or within or without, — 

And that's the reason, beyond a doubt. 

That a chaise breaks down, but dosen't wear out. 



Allers was so berry holy, 
Singin' and prayin' extra long ; 
Now the debble's gwine to catch me. 
Poor ole nigger, Quacko Strong. 

Hi ! dat gate swing back a little. 
Mighty squeezin' too get froo ! 
Ole AppoUyon howlin' louder. 
Everything around am blue. 

Bang de gate goes ! an' Bulzebub, 
Bunch ob wool upon his prong. 
Goes along wid out de soul ob 
Missabul sinner, name ob Strong. 



THE DEACON'S MASTERPIECE, OR THE 
WONDERFUL -ONE-HOSS SHAY." 

A LOGICAL STORY. 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

That was built in such a logical way. 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — Ah, but stay, 

I'll tell, you what happen'd without delay. 

Scaring the parson into fits. 

Frightening people ovit of their wits. 

Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 
Georgms Sectindus was then alive, — 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock's army was done so brown. 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 
It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finish'd the one-hoss shay. 



But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an " I dew vum," or an " I tellyeou ") 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

'N' the keounty 'n' all the kentry raoun' ; 

It should be so built that it couldn't break daown : 

" Fur," said the Deacon, " 't's mighty plain 
Thut the weakes' place mus' stan' the strain ; 
'N' the wayt' fix it, uz I maintain. 

Is only jest 
T' make that place viz strong uz the rest." 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn't be split nor bent nor bro'Ke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 

The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 

The panels of white-wood, that cvits like cheese. 

But lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the " Settler's ellum," — 

Last of its timber — they couldn't sell 'em. 

Never an axe had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their lips. 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw. 

Spring, tire, axel, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue ; 

Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide ; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he " put her through." — 

"There?" said the Deacon, " naow she'll dew. " 

Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beards turn'd graj'. 

Deacon and deaconess dropp'd away. 

Children and grandchildren — where were they ? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay. 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 



Eighteen Hundred ; — it came and found 
The Deacon's masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten ; 
" Hahnsum kerridge " they call'd it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came ; — 
Running as usual ; much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 
And then come fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundreth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large ; 

Take it. — You're welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the Earthquake-day, — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, — 
But nothing local, as one may say. 
There couldn't be, — for the Deacon's art 
Had made it so like in every part 
That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills. 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor. 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more. 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And spring and axel and hub encore. 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt. 
In another hour it will be worji out / 

First of November, 'Fifty-five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Drawn by a rat-tail'd, ewe-neck'd bay. 

" Huddup ! " said the parson. — Off went they. 

The parson was working his Sunday's text, — 

He had got to fifthly, and stopp'd perplex'd 

At what the — Moses — was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet'n '-house on the hill. 

— First a shiver, and then a thrill. 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

At half-past nine by the meet'n'-house clock, — 

Just the hour of the earthquake shock ! 



What do you think the parson found 
When he got up and stared around ? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound. 
As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 
You see, of course, if you're not a dunce. 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 
All at once, and nothing first, — 
Just as the bubbles do when they burst. — 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That's all I say. 

OLIVER WKNDKLL HOLMES. 



THE WAY IT IS SAID. 

" Quote the crafty old Vizier, shaking his head, 
' So much may depend on the way a thing's said I ' " 

The Sultan awoke with a stifled scream. 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful drearn. 

An omen of terrible import and doubt. 
His teeth all in one moment fell out. 

His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood at the throne in solemn array ; 

And when the terrible dream was told 
Each felt a shudder, his blood ran cold. 

And all stood silent, in fear and dread. 
And wondering what was best to be said. 

At length a soothsayer, v^^rinkled and gray, 
Cried, " Pardon, my lord, what I have to say ; 

" 'Tis an omen of sorrow set from on high. 
Thou .shalt see all thy kindred die." 

Wroth was the Sultan ; he gnashed his teeth, 
And his very words seemed to hiss and seethe. 

As he ordered the wise man bound with chains. 
And gave him a hundred stripes for his pains. 

The wise men shook as the Sultan's eye 
Swept ' round to see who next would try ; 

But one of them, stepping before the throtie. 
Exclaimed, in a loud and joyous tone: 
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" Exult, O, head of a happy state ! 
Rejoice, O, heir of a glorious fate ! 

" For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O, Sultan, to outlive all thy kin ! " 

Pleased was the Sultan, and called a slave 
And a hundred crowns to the wise man gave. 

But the courtiers nod, with grave, sly winks. 
And each one whispers what each one thinks : 

' ' Well can the Sultan reward and blame ; 
Didn't both the wise men fortell the same ! " 

Quote the crafty old Vizier, shaking his head, 

" So much may depend on the waya thing's said! " 

HEBREW JOURNAL. 



THE MOB-AN EPISODE OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 

[translated from the FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.] 

The mob was fierce and furious. They cried : 
"Kill him!" the while they pressed from every 
side 

Around a man, haughty, unmoved, and brave. 
Too pitiless himself to pity crave. 

"Down with the wretch !" on all .sides rose the 
cry. 

The captive found it natural to die. 

The game is lost — he's on the weaker side, 

Life too is lost, and so must Fate decide. 

From out his home they drag him to the street, 
With fiercely clenching hands and hurrying feet. 
And shouts of "Death to him!" The crimson 
stain 

Of recent carnage on his garb showed plain. 

This man was one of those who blindly slay 
At a king's bidding. He'd shot men all day. 
Killing he knew not whom, he scarce knew why, 
Now marching forth impassable to die. 
Incapable of mercy or of fear, 
Letting his powder-blackened hands appear. 



A woman clutched his collar with a frown, 
" He's a policeman — he has shot us down ! " 

"That's true," the man said. "Kill him!" 

"Shoot!" "Kill." 
" No, at the Arsenal " — " The Bastille ! " — " Where 

you will," 

The captive answered. And with fiercest breath. 
Loading their guns his captors still cried ' ' Death ! " 

" We'll shoot him like a wolf ! " "A wolf am I ? 
Then you're the dogs," he calmly made reply. 

" Hark, he insults us ? " And from every side 
Clenched fists were shaken, angry voices cried. 

Ferocious threats were muttered, deep and low. 
With gall upon his lips, gloom on his brow. 
And in his eye a gleam of baffled hate. 
He went, pursued by howlings, to his fate, 
Treading with weary and supreme distain 
Midst forms of dead men he perchance had slain. 

Dread is that human storm, an angry crowd ; 
He braved its wrath with head erect and proud. 
He was not taken, but walled in with foes, 
He hated them with hate the vanquished knows. 
He would have shot them all had he the power. 

" Kill him — he's fired upon us for an hour ! " 

" Down with the mmxlerer — down with the spy ! " 

And suddenly a small voice made reply, 
" No — no, he is my father ! " And a ray 
Like a sunbeam seemed to light the day. 

A child appeared, a boy with golden hair. 
His arms upraised in menace or in prayer. 

All shouted, " Shoot the bandit, fell the spy ! " 
The little fellow clasped him with a cry 
Of " Papa, papa, they'll not hurt you now/" 
The light baptismal shone upon his brow. 

From out the captive's home had come the child. 
Meanwhile the shrieks of "Kill him — Death!" 
rose wild. 

The cannon to the tocsin's voice replied. 
Sinister men thronged close on every side. 

And in the street, ferocious shouts increased 

Of " Slay each spy— each minister— each priest — 

We'll kill them all ! " The little boy replied : 



' I tell you this is papa." One girl cried 



THE OLD BROOD MARE. 



"A pretty fellow — see his curly head ! " 

" How old are you, my boy? " another said. 

" Do not kill papa ! " only he replies. 
A soiilful lustre lights his streaming eyes. 

Some glances from his gaze are turned away. 
And the rude hands less fiercely grasp their prey. 



Then of the most pitiless says, " Go — 
Get you home, boy." " Where — why? ' 
you know? 



' Don't 



" Go to your mother." Then the father said, 
"He has no mother. " " What — his mother's dead ? 
Then you are all he has?" " That matters not," 
The captive answers, losing not a jot 
Of his composure as he closely pressed 
The little hands to warm them in his breast. 

And says, " Our neighbor Catherine, you know, 
Go to her." "You'll come too?" "Not yet." 
" No, no. 

Then I'll not leave you." " Why ? " " These men, 
I fear, 

Will hurt you, papa, when I am not here." 

The father to the chieftain of the band 
Says softly, " Loose your grasp and take my hand, 
I'll tell the child to-morrow we shall meet, 
Then you can shoot me in the nearest street, 
Or farther off, just as you like." " 'Tis well ! " 
The words from those rough lips reluctant fell. 

And, half unclasped, the hands less fierce appear. 
The father says, "You see, we're all friends here, 
I'm going with these gentlemen to walk ; 
Go home. Be good. I have no time to talk." 

The little fellow reassured and gay. 
Kisses his father and then runs away. 

" Now he is gone, and we are at our ease. 
And you can kill me where and how you please," 
The father says. " Where is it I must go? " 
Then through the crowd a long thrill seems to 
flow. 

The lips, so late with cruel wrath afoam, 
Relentingly and roughly cry, " Go ho7ne !" 



Therf, she is, and there she'll stay.. 
No, sir ! she can't be bought to-day ; 
Beg pardon, mister, your offer's fair. 
But money won't buy that old bay mare. 
Times may get hard, and crops may fail. 
But that old lady ain't for sale. 

Foundered ? Yes, sir, I'll grant you that ; 
She's had bangin' enough to kill a cat ; 
So you'd be if you'd gone through 
One-half the work she's had to do. 
Two hundred's all she's worth maybe ; 
But you offer ten, and she stops with me. 

You see the house, )'OU see the barn. 
And look around, and you'll see the farm ; 
And every bit of it fresh and fair. 
And all of it bought by that old mare. 
Guess if the honest truth were known. 
She's got a right to feel quite at home. 

Fifteen years ago this spring 
She was six, and as clean a thing 
As ever answered the judge's bell — 
Fast as a bullet, sound and well ; 
Good for three heats in twenty-two. 
Or a trifle better, 'twixt me and you. 

Dad had been dead a year or more. 
Mother'd been called in long before ; 
And I was running things all alone. 
With the farm and everything my own. 
And the mare a-going like all possessed. 
And me a sucker — you know the rest. 

The gang got around me and turned my head ; 

I got to forgetting the time for bed. 

And playing poker, and soaking rye. 

And making the old man's money fly ; 

Till at last we started a campaign tear. 

Me and the gang and that old mare. 

We took in the circuit. How it went 
I never can tell, but the cash was spent ; 
And I turned up in York State one fine day 
With pretty near everything fooled away. 
And the old place mortgaged all 'twould bear. 
And me with eight hundred and the mare. 
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I put it all up — fifteen to one, 
And got full, as usual, before I'd done ; 
And when we scored I got playing smart, 
Till the judges ordered me ofi the cart. 
And put up some fellow to drive the mare ; 
I couldn't see who and I didn't care. 

Well, she won. They marked her twenty-five. 
And I drew $12,000, as you're alive. 
Some way or other I shipped her home. 
And got to the station all alone ; 
Hooked her up and drove out to the farm. 
Drunk yet, and didn't know the harm. 

Thirteen miles I put her through, 
Like any drunken fool might do ; 
Got home after awhile somehow, ' 
And left the mare as you see her now ; 
She spilled me at the gate kersmash. 
And broke my arm — but I had the cash. 

Just enough to leave me square ; 

And it taught me sense, but it spoiled the mare. 

Just fifteen years ago this spring 

I learned the value of this one thing: 

No more whiskey and no more spree ; 

Farming's quite good enough for me ; 

Vender's the mare, and that's her tale. 

I'll sell the colt — but she's not for sale ! 

c. A. K. 



MAUD MULLER. 

" For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 
The saddest are these ; ' It might have been ! ' " 

Maud Mui.ler, on a summer's day. 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glow'd the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mockbird echo'd from his tree. 



The judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple trees to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that ilow'd 
Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And fiU'd for him her small tin cup. 

And blush'd as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare and tatter'd gown. 

" Thanks ! " said the judge ; " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quafi:'d." 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the. singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talk'd of the haying, and wonder'd whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown. 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listen'd, while a pleased surprise 
Look'd from her long-lash'd hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud MuUer look'd and sigh'd: "Ah me ! 
That I the judge's bride might be ! 

" He would dress me up in silks so fine. 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

" My father should wear a broadcloth coat. 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

" I'd dress my mother so grand and gay. 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

' 'And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

The judge looked back as he climed the hill. 
And saw Maud MuUer standing still. 



But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 
White from its hillslope looking down, 



The sweet song died, and a vague unrest " A form more fair, a face more sweet 

And a nameless longing fill'd her breast, — Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 



A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 



" And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 
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" Would she were mine, and I to-day. 
Like her a harvester of hay : 

" No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

" But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words. " 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the judge rode on. 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go ; 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Look'd out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He long'd for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on his garnish'd rooms. 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 



And, gazing down with timid grace. 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretch'd away into stately halls ; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turn'd. 
The tallow candle an astral burn'd. 

And for him sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw. 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took vip her burden of life again, 
Saying only, " It might have been." 

Alas for maiden, alas for judge. 

For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

God pity them both ! and pity us all. 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these ; " It might have been ! " 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIEK. 



And the proud man sigh'd, with a secret pain, 
"Ah, that I were free again ! — 

" Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearn'd and poor, 
And many children play'd round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain. 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
In the new-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 



A BACHELORS LOVE SONG. 

"Ah, mother, my love for you never grev*' dim." 

My bachelor's den is a queer old pen. 

In the midst of a city's din, 
O'erlooking the tide that goes ebbing out 

And the flow that comes rushing in. 

'Tis cheerful and bright, 'tis a home to me — 

A quiet and peaceful place — 
Tho' it ne'er knew the warmth of a woman's heart 

Nor the light of a woman's face. 

I sit in the dusk as the sun goes down 

And smoke in a dreamful way. 
And gaze at the paintings that hang on the wall — 

The faces and friends far away 
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One is the face of a fair young girl, 

As bright as the morning skies, 
Who smiles at me ever with angel's love 

From the depths of her dark blue eyes. 

She was my first, my only love ; 

Forget her I never can. 
Her love has followed me all thro' life. 

And made me a better man. 

Hers are the lips I first tenderly kissed, 

With a love as deep as the sea ; 
And the last lips I kissed, as I bade home farewell, 

Were the lips that are smiling at me. 

Ah, mother, my love for you never grew dim 
Thro' the long years of toil and unrest. 

And I love you to-day as I did long ago. 
When you lulled me to sleep on your breast. 

J. H. KYAN. 



WE WERE SO POOR WHEN BABY DIED. 

" The sexton shoved the box away, 
Because we were too poor to pay." 

We were so poor when baby died. 
And mother stitched his shroud, 

The others in their hunger cried 
With sorrow wild and loud ; 

We were so poor vv'C could not pay 
The man to carry him away. 

I see him still before my eyes ; 

He lies upon my bed ; 
And mother whispers, through her sighs, 

" Our little boy is dead." 
A little box of common pine 
His cofRn was — and may be mine ! 

They laid our little brother out. 
And wrapped his form in white. 

And as they turned his head about. 
We saw the solemn sight. 

And wept as little children weep. 

And kissed the dead one in his sleep. 

W. looked our last upon his face. 

And said our last good-by. 
While mother laid him in the place 

Where those are laid who die : 
The sexton shoved the box away. 
Because we were too poor to pay. 



We were too poor to hire a hearse. 

And could not get a pall ; 
So, when we took him to the grave, 

A wagon held us all ; 
'Twas I who drove the horse, and I 
Who begged my mother not to cry. 

We rode along the crowded town. 

And felt so lone and drear. 
That oft our tears came trickling down. 

Because no friends were near ; 
The folks were strangers — no one knew 
The sorrows we were passing through. 

We reached the grave and laid him there. 

With all the dead around — 
There was no priest to say a prayer. 

And bless the holy ground. 
So home we went in grief and pain. 
But, home was never home again. 

And there he sleeps, without a stone 

To mark the sacred spot ; 
But though to all the world unknown. 

By us 'tis ne'er forgot. 
We mean to raise a stone some day, 
But now we are too poor to pay. 

J. F. WF.ISHAMPEL. 



THE USED-TO-BE. 

"Lift your faces up to me 
OutoFthe past, ! kiss in thee 
The lips of Used to-be."' 

Bf.yond the purple, hazy trees 
Of summer's utmost boundaries ; 
Beyond the sands, beyond the seas. 
Beyond the range of eyes like these. 
And only in the reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of memory. 
There lies a land long lost to me — 
The land of Used-to-be. 

A land enchanted — such as swung 
In golden seas when sirens clung 
Along their dripping banks and sung 
To Jason in that mystic tongue 

That dazed men with its melody — 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally. 
Is the fair Used-to-be. 
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A land where music ever girds 

The air with belts of singing birds, 

And sows all sounds with such sweet words 

That even in the lowing herds 

A meaning lives so sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 
From lips brimmed o'er with all the glee 
Of rare old Used-to-be. 

Lost laughter and the whistled tunes 
Of boyhood's mouth of crescent runes, 
That rounded through long afternoons. 
To serenading plenilunes — 

When starlight fell so mistily 
That, peering up from bended knee, 
I dreamed 'twas bridal drapery 
Snowed over Used-to-be. 



Oh, land of love and dreamy thought, 
And shining fields and shady spots 
Of coolest, greenest, grassy plots. 
Embossed with wild forget-me-nots — 

And all ye blooms that cunningly 
Lift yovir faces up to me 
Out of the past, I kiss in thee 
The lips of Used-to-be, 

And love ye all, and with wet eyes 
Turned glimmeringly on the skies. 
My blessings like your perfumes rise, 
Till o'er my soul a silence lies 

Sweeter than any song to me — 
Sweeter than its melody 
Or its sweet echo, yea, all three— 
My dreams of Used-to-be. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 



THE MEN WHO MISS THE TRAIN. 

I LOAF aroun' the deepo jest to see the Pullman scoot. 
An' to see the people scamper w'en they hear the engine toot ; 
But what makes the most impression on my som'w'at active brain , 
Is the careless men who get there just in time to miss the train. 

An' some cuss the railroad comp'ny an' some loudly cuss their stars. 
An' some jest gallop down, the track an' try to catch the cars ; 
An' some with a loud laff an joke will poultice up their pain ; 
Var'us kin's er people get there jest in time to miss the train. 

An' there is many deepos an' flag stations 'ithout name, 
Along the Grand Trunk Railroad that leads to wealth and fame. 
An' men rush to these deepos as fast as they can fly. 
As the train of Opportunity jest goes a-thunderin' by. 

They rush down to the station with their hair all stood on end. 
As the platform of the tail-end car goes whirlin' roun' the bend ; 
An' some men groan an' cry aloud, an' some conceal their pain, 
W'en they find that they have got there jest in time to miss the train. 

But the cars puff through the valleys an' go a-whirlin' by, 
An' iioat their banners of w'ite smoke like flags of victory. 
They leap the flowin' rivers and through the tunnels grope. 
An' cross the Mountains of Despair to the Tableland of Hope. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad of Success, it runs through every clime. 
But the cars of Opportunity they go on schedule time. 
An' never are their brakes reversed ; they won't back up again. 
To take the men who got there jest in time to miss the train. 

s. w. KOSS. 
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THE PESSIMIST. 

THE BEST DEFINITION YET GIVEN. 

I WOULD not be a beastly bee 
If all the world were given me. 
I would not be a bear or bull 
If down on Wall street I'd a pull. 
I would not be a cow or sheep, 
A hen, or dormouse, fast asleep. 
I would not be a dog or cat, » 
An elephant, a duck or rat, 
And if I followed out my plan 
I would not even be a man. 
In truth, if I were wholly free 
To choose my lot, I wouldn't be. 

JAMES DAVIS. 



THE RIVER OF TIME. 

Oh ! a wonderful stream is the River of Time 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme. 
And a broad'ning sweep and a surge sublime, 
That blends with the ocean of years. 

How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 

And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf, — so they come and go 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides through the shadow and sheen. 

There's a magical isle on the River of Time 

Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There's a cloudless sky, and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 

And the name of this isle is the " Long Ago," 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust, but we loved them so ; 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 

There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 

And a part of an infant's prayer ; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows, and pieces of rings. 

And the garments that she used to wear. 



There are hands that are waved when the fairy 
shore 

By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before 
When the wind down the river is fair. 

Oh, remembered for aye be the blessed isle 

All the days of life till night — 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile. 
May our " Greenwood " of soul be in sight. 

As we look through life in our moment of sadness, 
How few and how brief are the gleamings of gad- 
ness ! 

Yet we find, midst the gloom that our pathway 
o'ershaded, 

A few spots of sunshine — a few flowers unfaded ; 
And memory still hoards, as her richest of treasures, 
Some moments of rapture — some exquisite pleas- 
ures. ANON. 

AS WE VIEW IT. 

" Death is starless night, or radiant morning : 
Death is as we view it." 

Yonder landscape, regel in its splendor, 
Smiling with a look half proud, half tender, 

Seems a shrouded corpse when dense fogs roll. 
Life is glorious when the rays of duty 

Shine upon it from a loving soul ; 
But its hills and glades are robbed of beauty 

If a selfish mist hangs o'er the whole. 
Scorning this great fact, the base man loses 

Truth's best diamond, priceless if we knew it: 
Life is good or bad, as each one chooses. 
Life is as we view it. 

Wanting wealth of heart, the miser's treasure. 
Now too small to purchase lofty pleasure. 
Soon will be a deathbed pang, or worse. 
Love, contentment, goodness, hopes ethereal, 
Make the peasant, slender though his purse, 
Vastly richer than the whole material, 
Star-illumed, unconscious universe. 
Mental wealth whose very touch entrances. 

Boundless lies for all whose minds pursue it ; 
Man is rich or poor, just as he fancies ; 
Wealth is as we view it. 
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Life's flame, flickering feebly in the strongest, 
Oft blown out, is soon burnt at the longest ; 

Frail we live ; we're nothing in our graves. 
Almost awful now, yet daily heightening, 

Is our power, that rides the foaming waves. 
Weighs the planets, grasps the leaping lightning, 

Changes fire and air to docile slaves. 
Man can humble Nature if she dares him. 

Set her some hard task, and make her do it , 
Man is weaker than the steed that bears him ; 
Power is as -we view it. 

Knowing not where Truth's first step commences. 
Since the sages say our very senses 

Teach but fictions, dark we live and die. 
Priceless thoughts that time in its long travels 

Through past ages gathered, open lie ; 
Science shows the cipher that unravels 

Nature's secrets, writ on earth and sky. 
But the wondrous volume spread before us 

Needs eternity to read right through it. 
All is darkness ! Floods of light float o'er us '. 
Truth is as we view it. 

One faint gasp, and then the low death-rattle ! 
Thus we end it, beaten in the battle. 

Losing all things with our parting breath. 
Life has glories, but intensly brighter 

Is the glory of a noble death. 
When the soul, its load each moment lighter. 

Heedless now of what the vain world saith. 
Seeing visions, pain sublimely scorning. 

Feels the icy hand, yet dares to woo it ; 
Death is starless night, or radiant morning : 
Death is as we view it. 

J. r. CHAPMAN. 



THE WORLDS BOOK. 

" 'Tis not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within." 

The world's a book, writ by th' eternal art 
Of the great Author ; printed in man's heart 
'Tis falsely printed though divinely penned ; 
And all the errata will appear at th' end. 

The sceptred king, the burdened slave, 
The humble and the haughty, die ; 

The rich, the poor, the base, the brave. 
In dust, without distinction, lie. 



ftvery rose must have its thorri. 
And every heart must have its care ; 

The sweetest draught hath bitter dregs, 
Which all alike on earth must share. 

'Tis not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within ; 

'Tis not the richest plant that folds 
The sweetest breath of fragrance in. 

I'd rather sit in my old chair. 
And see the coals glow in the grate. 

And chat with one I think is fair. 
Than sit upon a throne of state. 

A woman with a winning face. 

But with a heart untrue ; 
Though beautiful, is valueless 

As diamonds formed of dew. 

Forgive as I forgive, and own ; 

As feels the heart, so falls the lot ; 
My flowers of life were loving friends, 

My thorns were those who loved me not. 

Time to me this truth hath taught, 
'Tis a truth that's worth revealing : 

More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling. 

Oft unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching. 

That a word or accent wrong 

Pains the heart almost to breaking. 

Many a beauteous flower decays. 
Though we tend it e'er so much ; 

Something secret on it preys, 
Which no human aid can touch. 

It is enough for me to know 

I've follies of my own. 
And on my heart some care bestow. 

And let my friends alone. 

What are another's faults to me, 

I've not a vulture's bill 
To pick at every flaw I see, 

And make it wider still. 
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